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The Branch-Store Supervisor— 


A New Training Field 


T. D. ELLSWORTH AND JEANNE S. HULQUIST 


Director and Assistant to the Director, Research and Publications Division, 
New York University School of Retailing 





This article ts based on a research survey conducted in the spring 
of 1956 by graduate students of the New York University School 
of Retailing as a part of their regular training in retail research. 
The committee members included: Alfred Friedman, Mary Jo 
Nelson, Alfred l’ogel, and Sylvia Weiner. Mrs. Katherine Mitchell 
assisted Dr. Ellsworth with the direction and supervision of 


research. 











Training programs for branch-store ject matter between the two groups of 
first-line supervisors differ somewhat respondent stores show a greater em- 
phasis among the larger stores on such 


from those being given to main-store 
areas of training as “human relations,” 


supervisors, with many of the chief 
differences being due to the over-all leadership and supervisory _ tech- 


niques,” “principles of research,” “‘la- 


bor relations,” “role playing,” and “case 
studies.”” The group of reporting stores 
in the smaller volume category, on the 


responsibility entrusted to the branch 
personnel. Reporting stores with an- 


nual sales volumes of 20 millions and 


over indicate that techniques used in other hand, state a greater concentra- 
such training of branch-store super- tion on practical aspects of training 
visory personnel include a wider vari- through the use of such training de- 
ety of training aids than those utilized vices as “field trips to other stores and 
by smaller stores with annual volumes sources,” “job rotation,” and “‘on-the- 
under 20 millions. Differences in sub- job training.” 


— 
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Most stores within both size group- 
ings, however, state that their respec- 
tive managements provide for con- 
tinuous training of branch supervisory 
personnel. From the comments of 
executives of stores in both these 
groups, it is evident, moreover, that 
training programs are constantly being 
reorganized in the attempt to formulate 
a curriculum that will provide for the 
optimum in both theory and experience 
in all the problems which will confront 
the branch-store first-line supervisor 
in the performance of his duties on this 
new frontier in retail managerial work. 
It is with the hope of analyzing the 
dynamics of current trends in training 
of branch-store supervisory personnel 
that the JOURNAL OF RETAILING pre- 
sents in this issue the findings of a 
recent survey conducted by the Re- 
search Division of the New York Uni- 


versity School of Retailing. 


Previous Surveys in the Area 


Research. reveals that no previous 
surveys have been made dealing di- 
rectly with the problem of training 
branch-store first-line supervisors in 
department and specialty stores. In 
1951 Chin-Lin-Kwok presented a the- 
sis based on a survey entitled, “Per- 
sonnel Administration in Retail Branch 
Stores,” * which had a section devoted 
to training. Organization avd Opera- 
tion of Branch Stores,’ edited by Bea- 
trice Judelle, also has a small section 


1 Chin-Lin-Kwok, ‘Personnel Administration in 
Retail Branch Stores’’ (Master's thesis, New York 
University, 1951). 

2 Beatrice Judelle (ed.), Organization and Opera- 
tion of Branch Stores (New York: National Retail 


Dry Goods Association, 1952). 


on training in branch stores. The same 
is true of Branch Stores,’ by Edward 
M. Stanton. The major emphasis in all 
these studies is on the training of sales- 
people in branch stores, not on the 
training of first-line supervisors. 


Definitions 


The following definitions are used in 
this survey: (1) a “branch-store first- 
line supervisor” is defined as anyone in 
immediate charge of a selling depart- 
ment or group of selling departments in 
a branch store; (2) a “branch store” is 
defined as any additional unit of a 
department or specialty store existing 
within the normal trading area of that 
department or specialty store. This 
definition excludes affiliated _ stores, 
members of a chain, stores involving 
merely financial ownership, and branch 
offices where orders are taken. In this 
article, to avoid repetition, retail execu- 
tives occupying the position of “*branch- 
store first-line supervisor” are referred 
to as “branch-store supervisors.” 


Conduct of Survey 


Using a list of departmentized stores 
compiled by Edward Stanton, of [V’om- 
en’s Wear Daily (published Decem- 
ber 27, 1955), the committee of grad- 
uate students mailed a 4-page ques- 
tionnaire to 197 of the stores on the 
list on March 6, 1956. A_ follow-up 
letter and duplicate questionnaire were 
mailed on March 19, 1956. A total of 
58 (slightly over 29 per cent) usable 


questionnaires were received ; all ques- 


8 Edward M. Stanton, Branch Stores (New York: 


National Retail Dry Goods Association, 1955). 
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tionnaires of unidentified stores were ing our sample operate a total of 161 
discarded since the rank ordering was 
done on the basis of two verified cate- 


branches, an average of 3.6 branches 
per respondent store. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
sample considered in this study repre- 
sents branch stores of department and 


gories—stores with annual sales vol- 
ume of under 20 million dollars and 
those with volume of 20 million and 
Twenty-six (or 45 per cent) of specialty stores only. No attempt was 
made to study food, drug, or apparel 


chains since it was felt that the training 


over. 
the respondents fell into the category 
of “small stores’; 32 stores (55 per 
cent), into the category, “large stores.” problem of these stores was substan- 
The respondent stores are located tially different from that of department 
29 cities throughout the United States 
and have branches ranging in number 


from 1 to 18. The 58 stores represent- 


and specialty stores. [ach store in the 
sample had its branches located within 


its own trading area. 


PART I 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF BRANCH-STORE SUPERVISORY 
PERSONNEL 


1. More than I in 3 respondent stores hold their branch-store supervisors 
responsible for 5 or more departments. 


Number of Departme nts Respons hle for 
Respondents 1 2to4 5to7 over 7 
Stores under 20 million....... 11% 2% 16% 31% 
Stores 20 million and over.......... 6 65 13 16 
9 55 14 > 


i Ne tee ee eee ee Ee 


2. The prime merchandising responsibility assigned by respondents | to 


~_e 
branch-store supervisors is “‘interstore transfer of merchandise” . . .* 








Type of Merchan lising Respo hilit 
i: = 2's bs = - 7 . = x 
Respondent Stores > ia Ss = ‘i ie ar ~ 
Stores under 20 ailiiici. ae ere 46% 85% 31% 77% 54% 19¢ 49, 
is ‘ ie ‘ 
Stores 20 million and over....... nee 94 34 78 50) ) 13 
Ee rer eee i, eee ee 65 9) 30 78 52 22 9 
* This and all subsequent tables similarly marked do not total 100% since multiple responses were giver 
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. . + the prime personnel responsibility—‘‘employee discipline 
and supervision” .. .* 


Type of Personnel Duty 





sialon i " ‘ ed 
Initial Verit Scheduling be 
Training Rating Discipline of Work Hiring 
(Sales and and and and and 
Respondent Stores Stock) Counseling Supervision Vacations Firing Other 
Stores under 20 million.......... 09% 65% 100% 81% 35% —% 
Stores 20 million and over........ 41 78 100 87 13 25 
PE re pat eas cue ie eas 54 73 100 85 Ze 14 


4... . the prime service responsibility—‘maintenance of physical 
appearance of department area and the handling of all personal 
visit adjustments . . .* 


Type of Service Duty 





Returns, 


Adjustments, Mail Authorization 
and or of ; 
Complaints Phone Special Matnte- 
Respondent Stores (Walk-ins) Complaints Transactions nance Other 
Stores under 20 million.......... 85% 58% 65% 92% 4% 
Stores 20 million and over...... 100 75 72 97 K 
PURE ates ps iho ROR eae Bib oe 93 67 69 95 5 
oo. 


. - « and the same proportion of stores judge display procedures to be 
the prime sales promotion duty of branch-store supervisors.* 


Requesting 


Space for Writing Planning 
: Newspaper Ad Special 
Respondent Stores Display Ads Copy Promotions Other S 
Stores under 20 million........... 85% 1% 4% 15% 4% C, 
Stores 20 million and over......... 97 22 6 34 3 
A 
ELIE R ee Vnsran e ee eR ent er eee eae 9] 21 5 26 3 


Lines of responsibility to the main store were less evident 
among the larger respondent stores. 


Supervisor Responsible to 
Anyone in Main Store 
, 





Respondent Stores Yes No At Times 
Stores under 20 million.................. 58% 19% 23% 
Stores 20 million and over................ 47 37 16 
te rrr care tr al 8s Aca 52 29 19 
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, PART II 
THE TRAINING PROGRAM ITSELF 


J 


. Most respondents train their branch-store supervisors in both main and 
branch stores .. . 


her 
of j In In v 
ie | In Branch Another 
Main Store Branch 
Respondent Stores Store Assigned Store 
Stores under ZO milliOh.........6.ccsccccese 72% 65% 15% 
Stores 20 million and over..............- 78 83 16 
ARE Wok deca eae erent a Wate ok Soe OR 78 78 15 
8... . and provide for continuous training of the supervisor . . . 
— Provided 
| Restricted for 
i to Initial Continuous 
| Respondent Stores Training Training 
pr StOree Wer 20 WON 6. es ciscceuceesce sodas eee 25% 75% 
) SUGKES EU MitIORn ONT OVET cis ccc vac s cocavesbees 28 72 
RN et ee 258 60s acai here ee se me SOC at has 26 74 
9, .. . when his branch-store manager deems it necessary. 
e 


Who Decides Necessity 
for Further Training 








Supervisor’ s Branch-Store Main-Store 
Immediate Branch-Store Training Training 
Respondent Stores Superior Manager Representative Representative Other 
Stores under 20 million......... 61% 61% —% 44% 17% 
Stores 20 million and over...... 38 86 33 29 19 
MEER bs icles eae eae SS 49 75 18 36 18 


10. Most respondents provide identical training programs for both 
branch- and main-store supervisors .. . 
Provide Different Training Programs for 


Main and Branch Supervisors 





Respondent Stores Yes Vo No Answer 
Stores under ZO million. ...5 6.6. ec cees 3 eee 61% 4% 
Stores 20 million and over................. 28 69 3 
| EPMA wie ebincc neni tc) 5 oat DON pan: ad ok 31 66 3 
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ll. . .. emphasize store policies and systems .. . 


* 


Respondent Stores 


Stores Stores 
Under 20 Million 
Subject Matter 20 Million and Over 
PU RmNAaL ORIENTA eb 5 tL ald euciowihae os See eee ae ete 69% 94% 
Leadership and supervisory techniques.................... 54 97 
Store pocies: history Of StOre. .....6...06.6cccc cece esescs 88 91 
Merchandising principles, and arithmetic................. 85 78 
Advertising principles and principles of display............ 65 63 
ee oC i a a ea ce ee eee 81 94 
a ANNES aly ssPAR i a Sc a bce wine gle lark Wi ele bedi 15 34 
Color and design; fashion co-ordination................... 27 41 
ae ye le, En ee tae ere 4 9 


12. ... currently employ on-the-job and lecture methods of training . 


Respondent Stores 


Stores Stores 
Under 20 Million 
Technique of Training 20 Million and Over 

Lectures by training personnel and store executives....... 62% 94% 
Cees PRM fea ost ey aehisa bn Dis wie Sa 6S SB Ge siai0 42 66 
Individual conferences with store executives............... 81 62 
Field trips to other stores and sources.................0:- 42 31 
She Gg a nea Pee on a a 8 6 
Soune NN RNIN ree ce Fe iklgd Geusht gies ok é owieig bies.9S SNS N'O oa. a 4 22 
Se Ue AN or kins SA SSS aa MoS SA UISSA NG Oss 6 8 3 
ee ee eee 3D 87 
SE iho as 1 bis Saka hk Gar ons awa seals 19 41 
Raieh MURINE ars. g i bse «ds Saeed eee oa www aa bis's 42 3 
SOs ESOMEN DTS CAPRI Lyle a hss SG as Soe w OEE helenae 93 85 


13. . . . but change these methods 


Changes Made in 


frequently.* 


Training Program 





Plan Lenath Methods 
of of of Subject 
Respondent Stores Training Program Training Matter 
Stores under 20 million......... 29% 29% 86% —% 
Stores 20 million and over....... 9 36 55 27 
PURE Ses i este pen eniees Sisise-o. 9 17 35 67 17 


All 

83% 

78 St 
90 | St 
81 Al 
64 

88 

26 


35 


NI 


Other 
4 
N 


27 


17 
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14. .. . because of more stress on training as a store policy .. . 


Reason for Changes 





Vore 
Develop- Stress 
ment of on Inadequacy 
Increased Training Training o} 
: Number of in as Financial Previous 
Respondent Stores Branches Branches Policy Factors Program Other 
Stores under 20 million...... 44% 11% 44% 11% 11% —% 
Stores 20 million and over.... 18 18 73 —_ 91 18 
NERS esse Mie Cet Mists cet tS a ie 30 15 60 5 55 10 


15. . . . and about 2 in 5 of all respondents say they may consider further 
training changes. 


Respondent Stores Yes No Unde ide d 
Stores under 20 million.................%- 18% 55% 27% 
stores 20 million AMd OVEF........scc0ces 19 62 19 
NO ees orotate nee aed tal colin: igen bead ae 19 58 2s 


PART III 
THE STORES EVALUATE THEIR TRAINING PROGRAMS 


16. Many respondents state that they never evaluate their training 
programs... 


At At 
Regular Irregular 
Respondent Stores Periods Periods Never 
Stores tindér ZO millions .0:..66...0655 see seins 37% 26% 37% 
Stores 20 million and over... .... 06.8... 39 42 19 
2 |) Oe See ea eee are ape pe re 38 34 28 


17. ... even though a majority detect weaknesses in their respective 
training programs. 


Respondent Stores Yes No Uncertain 
StOres Wiler 20 MHHOMs <6. 6in)0s tie.0'0 vice esi 77% 14% 9% 
Stores 20 million and over...............2- 54 33 13 
Maneater Tar ethe wise Vee healed 65 24 11 
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18. Nearly all respondents evaluate branch-store supervisors’ job 
performance .. . 


Respondent Stores 


Stores under 20 million.......... 


Regu- Irrequ- 

larly larly Never 
ees os 65% 31% 4% 
sik tease > 74 22 4 
ae eee 70 26 + 


19... . and rate their current training programs as enabling branch 
supervisors to do an adequate or better job .. . 


Respondent Stores 


Stores under 20 million......... 


A in 1n 
Superior !dequate Inferior 
Job Job Job 
ame erest 16% 80% 4% 
pekueewen 41 59 
29 69 4 


20. .. . and consider their training programs invaluable. 


Respondent Stores 


Stores under 20 million.......... 


Stores 20 million and over 


Discussion 


During the past decade, leading de- 
partment and specialty stores have 
undergone an enormous and unprece- 
dented expansion in the area of branch 
stores. This expansion is still going on 
and shows no sign of abatement. Many 
stores had no previous experience in 
operating branch stores. They soon 
found that they had problems which 
could not be solved by methods applica- 
ble downtown. Even those stores that 
had branch experience soon discovered, 
as they expanded into new units and 
as they tried to answer the challenge 
of new competitors, that changing con- 


Sometime 


Of tf Value 
Great Sometime 
Invaluable Value Not 
Py foe eR 40% 52% 8% 
ee 61 26 13 
rerio 52 38 10 


ditions were creating new problems for 


them which were difficult to solve. 
One of the major problems. that 
emerged was the training of super- 
visors in the branch store. It soon be- 
came apparent that the branch-store 
supervisor was to have many more 
duties and responsibilities and was to 
operate on a broader scale than his 
counterpart in the more highly special- 
ized main store. How to train this man 
to do his job efficiently has become a 
major problem facing department and 
specialty stores today. As stores con- 
tinue to expand their branch-store 
operations, this problem will, in all 
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probability, become even more com- 
plex. This survey was undertaken in 
an attempt to shed at least a little light 
on this perplexing training problem. 


Findings 


The completed questionnaires ana- 
lyzed in this study contained numerous 
requests for information to be given 
without rigidly categorized (ordered 
or dichotomized) responses being ex- 
pected. Generally, this type of request 
took the form of open-end questions 
or direct queries, t.¢., “What do you 
think ... ?” The 58 respondents who 
complied with our requests included the 
personnel or training director of the 
store, controller or treasurer, merchan- 
dise manager, and, in a few cases, the 
vice president, general manager, and 
even president. In addition to giving 
basic responses, these executives offered 
keen comments; some of the more 
pertinent are reproduced here. 

First, the respondents find diversi- 
fied duties of branch-store supervisors 
preclude training identical with that of 
main-store supervisors. 

Regarding the uniqueness of content 
in training programs for branch-store 
supervisors, as differentiated from pro- 
grams for regular main-store super- 
visors, management officials — said: 

“Our main-store supervisors have 
only one department or area and are re- 
sponsible for buying and control, while 
the branch supervisors do not buy but 
must be trained to handle other re- 
sponsibilities such as records mainte- 
nance, floor coverage, and the many 
forms of more casual customer serv- 
ice. , 

Second, on the whole, the respond- 
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ents are tending to intensify and 
lengthen their training programs. 

In commenting on changes made in 
training branch-store supervisors since 
the openings of the branches, one re- 
tail executive had this to say: “Our 
first training proved inadequate ; we’ve 
added a second term and developed a 
manual.” 

One training director blueprinted the 
changes his store had made in this way: 
“We've had to develop regular meet- 
ings covering various parts of our re- 
tailing program—merchandising, em- 
ployee relations, customer relations, 
fashion co-ordination, display, policies, 
grooming, advertising, and knowledge 
of fabrics!” 

It is worthy of note that under the 
category, “length of program,” only 
one respondent store shortened the 
length of its training program for 
branch-store supervisors. Most stores 
indicated a need for additional length 
and breadth of training. 

Those respondents who categorized 
their training programs as “continu- 
ous,” described the training operation 
as relying in the main upon periodic 
meetings, reviews, and checkups in 
order to determine the extent of the 
need for further training: 

“Weekly staff meetings 
quent contact with buyers and mer- 


.. ire- 


chandise managers from the main store 
who visit each branch weekly 


classroom lectures, seminars, and 


individual conferences scheduled 
croup meetings for the introduction of 
new policy or system changes.” 

Third, the respondents plan to add 
additional training techniques. 

As far as contemplated further 


(Continued on page 199) 











Store Press Publicists and Their 
Work on the Women’s Pages’ 


STEVEN J. SHAW 
University of Florida 








During the spring and summer of 1954, Dr. Shaw surveyed thy 
store press publicity of major New York stores. Additional in- 
formation was gained through personal interviews to determine the 
characteristics of successful press publicity and the traits of success- 
ful store publicists. The results of this survey should serve as a 
helpful check to retailers upon their own current efforts in publicity. 
Tabulated material includes specific survey results, as well as or- 
ganization charts of two leading New York stores. 








One of the major activities of de- 


partment- and departmentized — spe- 
cialty-store press publicists is that of 
getting new merchandise editorially il- 


lustrated on the women’s 


pages of 
metropolitan newspapers. A study of 
the women’s pages of one leading New 
York City newspaper revealed that a 
total of 977 such merchandise illustra- 
tions appeared on its pages during 1953, 
with several stores receiving over 100 
illustrations apiece. Table I lists, under 
merchandise 


four classifications, the 


number of illustrations that 16 New 


York City stores received from the 


1 Based on “Retail Press Publicity with Major 
Emphasis on Merchandise Publicity Found on Wom- 
(Ph.D 
Graduate School of Business Administration, New 
York University, 1955). 


en’s Pages of dissertation 


Newspapers” 


166 


women's page editors of this news- 
paper. 

This and other significant informa- 
tion was gained by the writer through 
a series of studies of store press pub- 
licity during the spring and 


of 1954. 


summer 


Nature of the Studies 


Information was gained principally 
through four investigations. The first 
was an exploratory survey in which 
the views of 30 New York City store 
publicists were elicited by student inter- 
viewers from a senior class in retailing 
at Fordham University. With infor- 
mation gained from this pilot study, a 
press publicity questionnaire was con- 
structed and mailed to 28 department- 
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store members of the Associated Mer- 
chandise Thirdly, the 
writer counted the number of merchan- 


Corporation. 


dise illustrations that were credited to 
stores by the women’s page editors of 
three leading New York City dailies. 
Finally, additional information was 
gained by the writer through personal 
interviews with ten store press publi- 
cists in New York City. 


Factors Determining Number of 


Store Mentions 


While space on women’s pages is re- 
stricted to advertisers, a metropolitan 
newspaper may have many department 
and departmentized 


specialty stores 


competing for merchandise illustra- 


tions. Each of the competing stores 
qualifies for a certain number of these 
illustrations within a maximum-mini- 
mum range. The exact number is de- 
termined largely by the following fac- 
tors: (1) the size of the store’s adver- 
tising schedule, (2) the newsworthi- 
ness of the store’s merchandise, and 
(3) the competence of the store’s press 
publicity staff. 

Advertising linage is the most im- 
portant factor in the determination of 
the number of merchandise illustra- 
tions a store receives, but even a large 
advertiser must maintain a competent 
press publicity staff that can judge the 
newsworthiness of merchandise. Also, 
store publicists have an easier time in 


meeting the requirements of women’s 





TABLE I 


Count of Merchandise Illustrations Appearing on the Women’s Pages of the 
New York Journal-American, Classified by Type of Merchandise, 
January-December, 1953 


Number of Illustrat 
ee ae 

Fashion Furnish- Acces Total 

Apparel ings ries metics ntions 
Store | is we 21 21 18 118 
2 54 34 19 11 118 
) 5 ya 15 2 112 
4 53 24 13 9 ” 
5 45 14 7 13 9 
ee ee Oey eee 0) 19 9 15 63 

/ 50) 0) 10 ] 

Q 38 y 4 9 4 53 
9 42 0 5 5 52 
0 31 11 0 5 17 
ae a Sawa s ce veraeedakas 4) 0) 4 2 4/ 
IS eee te eee 37 0) 3 Z 42 
i ae 29 ] 7 2 9 
14 22 2 S 3 Q 
15 6 1) () 1 7 
] 2 () 0) ] 3 
ne Pict ettahadi ara ats 59] 155 127 104 977 
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page editors when their stores special- 
ize in trend-setting fashions and home 
furnishings. 

In Table II, high-, medium-, and 
low-fashion stores have been grouped 
together to illustrate the fact that ad- 
vertising linage is not the sole deter- 
minant of the number of a store’s wom- 
en’s page illustrations. The 16 stores 
in this table are ranked from high to 
low according to their cumulative ad- 
vertising linage in three leading New 
York City newspapers. This arrange- 
ment shows that as advertising linage 
decreases, there is a tendency for the 
number of merchandise illustrations to 
decrease also. However, significant 
deviations are evident in the case of 
four stores—stores Ic, F, K, and N. 
Stores Ko and N, while ranking only 


eleventh and fourteenth in advertising 
linage, stand fifth and eighth in 
women’s page illustrations. The signal 
achievement of these two stores can at 
least be credited partially to the fact 
that they both specialize in high-fashion 
apparel and accessories and have two 
of the largest and most competent press 
publicity staffs among New York City 
stores. 

On the other hand, the writer dis- 
covered that the relatively low rank of 
stores E and I in women’s page illus- 
trations was largely due to the fact that 
neither of the two stores had a press 
publicity staff in 1953. In both stores 
press publicity was handled by an al- 
ready overworked advertising depart- 


ment. 


TABLE Il 


Rank of 16 Manhattan Department Stores by Cumulative Linage and 
Merchandise Illustrations in the New York Herald Tribune, The 
New York Times, and the New York Journal-American. 
January through December 1953 


Total 
id 

Linage } 

Store A aa os Sa ia ee ne ee 3,395 
B.. petabt te rales Sees iat pees Re 

oe ES ee ie .¢ 1639 

Cpe Se ere te cseae Lore 

k Be a ee ee 230k EO 

Bick Re en 393 
miseou RO Ne et ee 952 

H ee eee . i . oe 
ere i ee a ee 

Le ease teh ok ech ou aeeek a ee 

oes eerie terre s We 

Liss ‘ ik cate ee ager ; 687 

| Se Fe ee eee Eee . 665 

Pe ne See Oe a eet are 626 

fey Ue a ea er 447 
Paeclitsee eds Ree OE . 190 


Total Rank I k 


Ver ha Lise a mn - Ad 
ustration liiustratiov Ltnage 
294 3 1 
322 2 Z 
357 l a 
224 4 4 
115 12 5 
137 1] 6 
207 6 7 
138 10 8 
111 14 9 
190 7 10 
210 5 11 
18] 9 12 
110 15 3 
187 8 14 
112 13 15 

13 16 16 
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Organization Chart of Sales Promotion Division 


FiGgurE 1 


Store Organization for Press Pub- so important to the stores that many of 
licity them have divided their press publicity 
Donen neudiiiviey cnerates under many organizations into two or more sec- 
ress publicity operates under many : “el aliaieal ee he 
aliases. Both the writer’s mail surve Sears: ieee eens Sererer ene eee 
aliases. B ‘r’s mail survey ; nye ; 
: ; head of each. One specialist might be 
of leading department stores through- ; Py yt 
out the country and his personal ob- responsible _ fashion publicity and 
servation of the organizational setup work exclusively with fashion editors. 
« s< « « » 5 ¥s r PGES. . 
of press publicity in some of New York A second experts ac whirseiens might be 
Citv’s major stores revealed a wide limited to the sphere of home furnish- 
variety of descriptive appellations such ings, and this expert would work with 
as sales development, institutional pub- the home furnishings editors. A third 
licity, feature publicity, fashion co- specialist might be in charge of plan- 
ordination and publicity, public rela- ning and executing the many feature 
tions, or just plain fashion publicity. 


While there is a wide variety of no- 


events and attractions that dramatize 
both fashions and home furnishings, 
menclature, the activities of store press and which frequently set the stage for 
publicity bureaus are largely the same. their publicity. 

Moreover, these activities have become While the descriptive material pre- 
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sented in the previous section gives a 
general picture of how press publicity 
is organized, the clearest way to indi- 
cate the interrelationship of this func- 
tion with the other functions of sales 
promotion is through an organization 
chart. Such a diagram gives a single, 
visual presentation of the entire organi- 
zation in miniature. It clearly depicts 
the lines of authority and responsibility 
of each individual from the president 
on down. 

Obviously, there is no single, ideal 
organizational structure for press pub- 
licity that can be recommended as a 
model for all stores to follow. The 
ideal organization is custom-built. It 
is designed to meet the needs of the 
individual store. However, in deter- 
mining a store’s individual needs, it is 
helpful to analyze the diagrammatical 
groupings of functions adopted by 
some of the leading department and 
departmentized specialty stores. 

Figure I sketches the 1954 organiza- 
tional structure of the Sales Promotion 
Division of one of the largest depart- 
ment stores in New York City. The 
chart gives a detailed breakdown of 
their newly organized public relations 
department, which replaces an older 
special purpose publicity department. 
Under the new organizational setup, a 
vice president is in charge of both sales 
promotion and public relations. This 
change reflects the importance of public 
relations in the top-management think- 
ing of the store. 

The public relations department is 
divided into two sections—special ac- 
tivities and press publicity. The direc- 
tor of special activities specializes in 
community and customer relations and 
in institutional features and attractions. 


The director of press publicity is 
concerned mostly with the handling of 
fashion and home furnishings publicity 
in newspapers and magazines. This 
specialist is assisted by several fashion 
and home furnishings experts. The 
presence of a separate merchandise 
publicity section indicates that this 
store spends considerable effort in the 
placement of fashion and home fur- 
nishings illustrations in newspapers and 
magazines. 

The public relations director reports 
directly to the vice president in charge 
of sales promotion and is on an equal 
footing with the advertising director, 
This setup precludes the possibility of 
any undue pressure from the advertis- 
ing department about the specific items 
of merchandise that should be selected 
for press publicity. This healthy sepa- 
ration of press publicity from adver- 
tising fosters an atmosphere that en- 
ables the press publicity bureau to 
cultivate and maintain friendly rela- 
tions with women’s page and magazine 
editors. 

Figure I] sketches the 1954 organi- 
zational structure of a large depart- 
mentalized specialty store which spe- 
cializes in trend-setting merchandise. 
\s might be expected, this high-fash- 
ion store seems to place even more 
emphasis on free merchandise publicity 
than does the department store in 
Figure I, to judge from the fact that 
its merchandise-publicity bureau is on 
a separate, equal footing with the pub- 
lic-relations section. 

A few years back, this specialty store 
had a setup similar to that of the de- 
partment store of Figure I, with the 
fashion and home furnishings staff re- 
porting to the public relations director. 
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However, very recently it was decided 
that 
achieved by 


more effective results could be 
separating fashion and 
home furnishings publicity from public 
relations and having this section report 
directly to the vice president in charge 
of advertising and publicity. 

With this specialization, the lines of 
responsibility are more sharply defined. 
The director of merchandise publicity 
is concerned only with getting the 
store’s trend-setting merchandise into 
the publicity spotlight, while the public 
relations director specializes in plan- 
ning, staging, and publicizing the 
store’s numerous community and cus- 


tomer activities 


Qualities of an Able Store Publicist 


Table III on page 173 summarizes 
the opinions of the surveyed press 
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publicists regarding what special talents 
and personality traits constitute the 
make-up of an ideal store publicist. 

In the opinion of these publicists, the 
possession of a pleasing personality is 
the most important quality. Since an 
individual’s personality is a combina- 
tion of many mental and physical char- 
acteristics—such as tact, friendliness, 
integrity, enthusiasm, patience, health, 
and personal appearance—it is under- 
standable why a “pleasant personality” 
rated first in the opinion of experienced 
store publicists. 

The “ability to sense customer re- 
sponse” was the second most frequently 
mentioned trait for success in press 
publicity. The store publicist must de- 
velop a knack of going beyond personal 
preferences and be able to look at mer- 


chandise through the eyes of store 
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customers. The wide-awake publicist, 
like her advertising counterpart, must 
keep her eyes and ears attuned to cus- 
tomer likes and dislikes. Her mission 
is largely educational. If she is aware 
of people’s needs and wants, she can 
direct their attention to the superiori- 
ties of new products in meeting these 
needs and wants. Moreover, the alert 
publicist must think in terms of the 
newsworthiness of merchandise. Is the 
new fashion really trend setting’ A 
buyer or advertising manager might 
recommend several items for press pub- 
licity. However, since the space avail- 
able on the women’s pages is so limited, 
the store publicist must be able to select 
the one or two items that will create 
the greatest interest and bring the most 
response from women’s page readers. 

“Ability to get along with people” 
was the third most frequently men- 
tioned trait by the surveyed store publi- 
cists. In the opinion of the writer, this 
trait is really a part of the first charac- 
teristic that has already been discussed ; 
namely, the possession of a_ pleasing 
personality. However, since so many 
press publicists singled out this trait 
for special mention, it must be one of 
the most important elements in the per- 
sonality make-up of a store publicist. 

As might be expected, “writing 
ability’ was mentioned frequently by 
store publicists. To be able to stir the 
imagination of readers requires a flair 
for writing press releases. Although a 
head of store press publicity may have 
one or two copy writers as assistants, 
this individual must have a thorough 
grounding in journalism. Writing abil- 
ity is considered to be so important that 
there is a tendency on the part of stores 
to hire as press publicists only persons 


with considerable background in news- 
paper or magazine work. 

Hard work is an essential ingredient 
for success in most fields of business 
endeavor, and there is little need for 
further elaboration of this trait. 

Having influential friends is always 
a factor of some importance. When 
friendly relations grow out of years of 
experience and legitimate business con- 
tact, then there is nothing unethical in 
the resultant influence. Often, how- 
ever, this term is used to refer to an 
unfair advantage enjoyed by an indi- 
vidual due to family or political con- 
nections. It is pleasing to note that 
this factor was mentioned infrequently 
by store publicists, and ranks relatively 
low in Table III. 

Having the kind of mind that sparks 
ideas is obviously an asset to a press 
publicist. It takes considerable imagi- 
nation to lift a new product out of 
obscurity. It is surprising that this 
quality was not mentioned more fre- 
quently. 

Personal appearance was enumerated 
by some respondents. Very likely, this 
feature was not mentioned by more 
publicists because it is commonly taken 
for granted that an executive must be 
well groomed. 

A number of qualities such as “‘good 
memory” and “good listener” were put 
in the miscellaneous category as these 
qualities were mentioned only by one 
or two respondents. 


Activities of Store Press Publicists 


The duties of a store press publicist 
range in importance from the simple 
daily routine of sending press releases 
to the very complex assignment of 


WS- 
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TABLE Ill 


Traits Contributing to the Success of a Store Press Publicist 


Trait 


Pleasant personality ............. 
Ability to sense customer response 


Ability to get along with people 


WHEMIE ADUNY S26 6650 sccreesaoas 
PR OEE iwc RSs Yebeasee an’ 
Influential contacts .....%.6s0.0%. 
PUTIN ae ccsip's ss « oe eed were 
Personal appearance .........6.0. 
WAPIOCM OTTO: Soon svc dace ame 86% 


planning and “publicizing” feature 
events. 

The writer's surveys revealed that 
store press publicists send anywhere 
from 2 to 24 news releases per week. 
In most instances, these publicists are 
responsible for writing releases con- 
cerning all phases of the store’s activi- 
ties. Personnel news, financial reports, 
policy changes, announcements of ex- 
pansion, promotions, and executive ad- 
dresses are all reported to the press— 
newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
television. 

In addition to the daily handling of 
routine news, the store publicity staff 
generally plays an active role in plan- 
ning and staging the various merchan- 
dise features and attractions that the 
store puts on for its customers. On the 
basis of survey answers, fashion shows 
are the most frequently sponsored fea- 
ture attraction. For instance, the press 
publicist of one mid-western depart- 
ment store stated that this store stages 
approximately 40 fashion type presen- 
tations each year. 

Second to fashion shows in frequency 
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Frequency Percentage 


of of 
Mention Total 
EP EDN ee ee 26 18.6 
Heute crpanelees 24 17.1 
BP ee te 22 15.7 
re Et oe 17 12.1 
ae eis epretauates 14 10.0 
Terre ee ere ee 12 8.6 
qvaveueheaks 10 7.2 
es Pe 9 64 
ree eer re ey 6 4.3 
140 100.0 


of promotion are various types of chil- 
dren’s attractions, such as Christmas 
Santa Claus and Easter Bunnyland. 
Art exhibits are also very popular with 
the stores. Foreign merchandise fairs, 
table-setting contests, and parades 
rated several mentions. 

To ensure some press publicity, edi- 
tors are invited to a party or a tea at 
which they are given an opportunity to 
preview the high lights of the merchan- 
dise feature or attraction several days 
before the public is admitted. On the 
day following the preview, the women’s 
pages generally carry a brief review of 
the coming store event. 

In New York City, stores, designers, 
and manufacturers register the dates 
for their press parties and shows with 
Fashion Calendar. This publication is 
issued weekly, and stores list their 
major shows and attractions two and 
three months in advance in order to 
ensure a choice date. Through the 
services of Fashion Calendar, two 
stores in the same location can arrange 
their press showings for the same 
morning by staggering the hour. This 
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arrangement enables the press repre- 
sentatives to cover both previews and 
still meet their publication’s early after- 
noon deadline. 

In addition to merchandise features 
and attractions obviously designed to 
sell merchandise, the store publicists 
reported that they are called upon for 
leadership in many community projects 
with more of a public relations over- 
tone. Charity card parties, school tours, 
lectures, and sports tournaments are 
some of the community activities that 
were reported by the surveyed store 
publicists. 


Placement of Store Merchandise 
News on Women’s Pages 


The evolution of the women’s page 
from the society page of metropolitan 
newspapers is of recent origin. During 
the 1930's, special food columns were 
introduced as an extra feature of the 
society page. Then fashion, home fur- 
nishings, and beauty news were added, 
and shortly after 1940 the women’s 
page developed as a separate entity.’ 

Today the women’s page is edited 
by a special staff of experts on food, 
fashion, home furnishings, and other 
merchandise of interest to homemakers. 
These experts study merchandise de- 
velopments in the wholesale markets 
and report the arrival of new products 
in the local stores. The new merchan- 
dise is attractively illustrated on the 
women’s page and usually the pioneer- 
ing store is given a credit line. There 


is, of course, keen rivalry among stores 


2Letter from Eleanor Clark French, Women’s 
News Editor, The New York Times, April 28, 1954 


for merchandise illustrations and credit 
lines. 

One of the store press publicist’s 
most difficult tasks is that of selecting 
merchandise for the 
women’s pages of newspapers. As can 


news-worthy 


be seen in Table II, some of the larger 
New York City stores received several 
hundred merchandise illustrations from 
the women’s page editors of three New 
York City newspapers in 1953. Obvi- 
ously, to keep up the women’s page 
mentions of stores from one year to 
another calls for a great deal of imagi- 
nation and news sense. 

An expert press publicist must be 
able to see merchandise from the view- 
point of women’s page readers. Is the 
product really something novel that 
these readers would like to know 
about? While a store publicist, as a 
rule, cannot go into the wholesale mar- 
kets to select trend-setting merchandise 
for press publicity, she can work very 
closely with store buyers and influence 
their judgment. As the feature pub- 
licity director of one leading depart- 
ment store in New York City ex- 
pressed it, many buyers are too un- 
imaginative to select merchandise that 
will gain attention when featured on 
the women’s pages, and they have to 
be assisted by a fashion co-ordinator 
or publicist when buying merchandise 
for editorial publicity. 

According to the experience of this 
store’s feature publicity director, the 
greatest reader response comes from 
small, novel imports, such as chestnut 
roasters, bird cages, or unique serving 
dishes. 

While small items bring the greatest 
reader response, the stores also like to 


(Continued on page 198) 








The Loeal Nature of Chain-Store 
Operations” 
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In this article, the second of a series, Dr. Backman discusses the 
local nature of the retail operation and how it affects several dis- 
tinct factors of operation: the degree of initiative and responsibility 
required of branch managers; the nature of merchandise offered; 
the prices charged; and the wages paid. Quoting from the stated 
policies of such organizations as J. C. Penney, Allied Stores, Fed- 
erated Stores, F. W. Woolworth, and others, he illustrates, in 
detail, how the local factor must be recognized and manipulated for 
best results in each of the above categories. 








The predominant characteristic of 
retailing is its local character. This is 
inevitable because the retailer stands at 
the end of the production and distribu- 
tion line. It is his function to make 
goods and services available to the ulti- 
mate consumer. Although the auto- 
mobile has increased the area in which 
a consumer may shop, the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of all purchases is made within 


* Marvin Levine, instructor in economics at Brook- 
lyn College, and Daniel E. Diamond, instructor in 
economics at New York University, assisted in the 
survey of annual reports and other company litera- 


ture. 
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a small distance from his home. While 
some citizens living close to the border 
of a state may cross state lines for 
some purchases, ordinarily purchases 
are made preponderantly within the 
state of residence. Most retail stores— 
small and large alike—draw their traf- 
fic from the immediate area and, 
whether a chain store or an independ- 
ent, cater to a large extent to neighbor- 
hood business. 

The structure of the retail market in 
the typical urban community usually 
includes a central shopping district, 
secondary shopping centers, and neigh- 
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borhood business streets. In addition, 
area or regional shopping centers—of- 
ten in the suburbs—are being devel- 
oped on an increasing scale. Chain 
stores usually may be found in all these 


“clusters of stores.” 


Local Labor Supply 


The labor supply for a retail store 
is drawn from the local labor market. 
Wages, store hours, and other working 
conditions are usually determined by 
local conditions and practices. Most 
other expenses, such as rents, utilities, 
advertising, etc., are determined by lo- 
cal conditions. The type of merchan- 
dise offered for sale is influenced by 
local tastes and habits. 


Raulston G. Zundel has pointed out : 


“Both the product and the labor 
markets of retail stores are lo- 
calized and highly competitive. 
Relatively low capital require- 
ments make entry into the indus- 
try comparatively easy. While 
large-scale organization using new 
mass-distribution techniques has 
proved successful, there has re- 
mained ample scope for the opera- 
tion of very small enterprises.” ? 
( Italics added ) 


The typical chain store is fully aware 
of the local nature of its business. The 
following excerpts taken from the an- 
nual reports of important retail organi- 
zations indicate their view of the gen- 
eral nature of these operations. 


J. C. Penney Company, Inc.: 
“The Penney store manager is a 


1 Raulston G. Zundel, “Conflict and Co-operation 
Among Retail Unions,” The Journal of Business, 
October 1954, p. 302. 


merchant im his own right. He has 
been thoroughly trained and tested 
in Penney stores before he is ap- 
pointed to management. The Com- 
pany furnishes the store and the 
fixtures, but the manager operates 
that store. The Company fur- 
nishes services covering advertis- 
ing and sales promotional material, 
but the manager uses these in the 
ways most effective in his local 
community. The Company’s buy- 
ers scour the markets for the pick 
of the nation’s merchandise, but 
the manager selects therefrom the 
actual merchandise for his own 
store in the kinds, quantities, and 
qualities that he needs. The Com- 
pany furnishes assistance in ac- 
counting forms and methods in 
employment and training matters, 
in all phases of store operation, 
but the manager is responsible 
for their use. The Company en- 
courages managers to participate 
in worthwhile community enter- 
prises and organizations, but the 
manager, himself, determines the 
manner and extent of such coop- 
eration. Because the Penney man- 
ager’s earnings are, in large meas- 
ure, determined by his share of the 
profits earned in his store, he is, 
in a very real sense, working for 
himself. The Penney manager 
knows also that the opportunity 
for advancement and for larger 
responsibilities is as large as 1s this 
Company. The result of this prin- 
ciple of operation has been to build 
a group of Penney managers of 
whom we all can be proud.” ? 
(Italics added ) 


“In our business, with 1,632 
stores operating over a vast area 
under a minimum of centralized 


; 
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control, the most important single 
factor is—people.” * 

Allied Stores Corporation: ““The 
executive personnel of an individ- 
ual store owned by the Company 
is very similar as to number, cali- 
ber and function to that of inde- 
pendently owned and operated de- 
partment stores of like size and 
character. The form or organiza- 
tion is usually changed but little 
when an independently owned 
store is acquired by the Company. 
Activities of the central organiza- 
tion are directed toward making 
the efforts of the individual store 
executives more effective, rather 
than toward minimizing the need 
for them. 

“In general, the merchandise 
and promotional appeal of the in- 
dividual stores owned by the Com- 
pany is the same as before they 
were acquired. Effort is directed 
to intensifying and increasing the 
effectiveness of each individual 
store’s operation in accordance 
with its established character 
rather than to change this appeal 
in character in order to standard- 
ize as between stores. The impor- 
tance of treating each store as a 
separate and distinct unit with 
characteristics and problems pe- 
culiar to itself and its community 
is stressed throughout the Com- 
pany’s operation. 

“Merchandise sold in a store 
may be selected and purchased by 
a buying executive of that store, 
by a group of such executives 
from several of the stores, a simi- 
lar executive of one of the Com- 
pany’s buying offices or by a com- 
bination of the efforts of store and 
buying office executives. The ex- 
act method used varies widely by 
lines of merchandise and is dic- 
tated primarily by the importance 


> Annual Report, 1952. 
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of the item and the characteristics 
of the merchandise and the mar- 
kets from which it is obtained. 
Regardless of the particular 
method used in the selection of an 
item and the negotiations of terms 
of purchase, questions of quanti- 
ties and timing remain the primary 
responsibility of the executives of 
the individual store. 

“The chief management execu- 
tives of the Company’s home office 
work closely with the chief execu- 
tives of the stores in advisory and 
supervisory capacities. Such work 
is concentrated in the fields of pol- 
icy, principles of operation, or- 
ganization, executive personnel and 
its development and planning. For 
this purpose the stores are divided 
into management groups. Size, 
character of operation, and geo- 
graphical location are factors con- 
sidered in this grouping of 
stores.” * (Italics added) 


“Each store, with its branches, 
is operated separately under the 
immediate supervision of the local 
management. Allied maintains an 
over-all control with respect to all 
of the stores and works with the 
management of each particular 
store in the formulation of poli- 
cies. ... A _ specialized staff is 
maintained in the central office of 
New York City providing serv- 
ices for all of the stores in such 
fields as taxes, insurance, account- 
ing systems and methods, con- 
sumers’ credit, statistical analyses 
and forecasting, personnel, supply 
purchasing, plant maintenance and 
improvement, store planning, dis- 
play, sales promotion, and general 


N 


* Annual Report, 1950, for the year ended Janu- 


31, 1951, pp. 32-33. 
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research on merchandising and 
store operation problems.” ° (Ital- 
ics added) 

Federated Department Stores, 
Inc.: “Corporate simplification will 
effect operating economies and en- 
ables the Company to manage its 
financial affairs more efficiently. 
The change, however, in no way 
alters the policy which the Com- 
pany has followed since its organi- 
sation. This policy emphasizes the 
independence of local store man- 
agements. They continue to be re- 
sponsible for purchasing, mer- 
chandising, personnel, services to 
customers and all operating func- 
tions. Store autonomy is one of 
the distinguishing characteristics 
of the Federated group. It enables 
the stores to adjust quickly to 
changing conditions and has pro- 
moted enterprise in their opera- 
tion. It has proved to be a dy- 
namic policy, contributing substan- 
tially to the Company’s strength.” ® 
(Italics added ) 


“If a community grows, retail- 
ing grows, but for a particular 
Store to grow at a rate commen- 
surate with the community, it must 
recognise and supply the customer 
preferences of that community. 
Each of the Federated stores, as 
it has grown, more and more re- 
flects the character of the com- 
munity. 

“For example, Abraham & 
Straus is as much a part of Brook- 
lyn as the Dodgers. When Brook- 
lynites moved to the suburbs, they 
usually moved to Long Island. 
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branch stores, it moved to Long 
Island where the people by tradi- 
tion already liked to shop at A & S. 
In fact, customers liked the new 
Hempstead, Long Island, branch 
so much that within two years 
after it opened, the store, already 
the largest branch store in the east, 
expanded so that in December ’54 
a whole new floor was opened, in- 
creasing the selling area of this 
branch store by more than one 
third.” * (Italics added) 

F, W. Woolworth Co.: 
customers’ preferences, expressed 
in cash purchases, determine the 
actual selection of merchandise 
offered in all Woolworth stores. 
As 1954 opens, Woolworth cus- 
tomers have thousands of items of 
merchandise from which to choose. 
But not all of these items will be 
available at any one Woolworth’s. 
The selections offered by the man- 
ager of each store are determined 
by the preferences of his particu- 
lar customers by sales, and in the 
case of new lines, by his own an- 
ticipation of customer demand, 
based on experience. 

“For, paradoxically, Woolworth, 
one of the world’s largest retail 
companies, is essentially local in 
nature. Its entire business can be 
reduced to a local customer mak- 
ing an individual purchase in a 
local store. And almost every 
aspect of that store from the sales 
transaction itself all the way back 
to the very inception of the estab- 
lishment, is local.”’ * 

G. R. Kinney Co., Inc.: “The 
term ‘Manager’ is a misnomer, for 
the individual in charge of a store 
today is more than that name tm- 
plies. He is a Merchant; he ts a 


ee 


When A & S decided to open 
7 Annual Report, 1954, for the year ended January 
5 Annual Report, 1954, pp. 21 and 23. 29, 1955, p. 6. 
® Annual Report, 1949, for the year ended January 3 F. W. Woolworth Company, Woolworth’s First 
28, 1950, p. 7. 75 Years, 1954, pp. 35, 40. 
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Store Executive. However, the 
title ‘Manager’ has been used so 
exclusively for so long that a per- 
son placed in charge of a store 
more or less inherits the title with 
it, undescriptive and_ incorrect 
though it may be. 

“A manager is in direct charge 
of his particular store and is re- 
sponsible not only for its success 
but for everything pertaining to 
that store, including equipment, 
merchandise, employees, and the 
preparation of the numerous re- 
ports. 

“Store Manager—in addition to 
qualifications for Assistant Man- 
ager should be able to: 


1) Select and train effective 
salesmen and direct their ac- 
tivities for maximum store 
volume. 

2) Accurately forecast weekly 
sales volume so store may be 
operated most efficiently for 
maximum profit. 

3) Know exactly all special 
merchandise requirements 
for his store. 

4) Exercise rigid control over 
store operating expenses. 

5) Maintain accurate store op- 
erating records. 


“When a vacancy occurs in a 
store crew, the store manager must 
find a new person to fill that va- 
cancy. Not only must this be done 
quickly, but the manager must 
make an earnest effort to obtain 
THE BEST QUALIFIED RE- 
PLACEMENT to fill that va- 
cancy. This is only possible when 
the manager has several candidates 
for the job from which to choose; 
which means, in turn, that the 
manager must have at his finger- 
tips at least one good source, pref- 


erably several sources, for prospec- 
tive employees.” * (Italics added) 


Similarly, Arthur Tremain, retail 
store manager of Montgomery Ward & 
Company, has noted that: 


“Many chains attempt to en- 
courage individual managers to as- 
sume certain personal responsibili- 
ties, and to act on their own initia- 
tive in accordance with the policies 
of the home, regional, and district 
offices. In this way the manage- 
ment of the local chain store is 
similar to the independent store 
management. _ = 


The chain store operates a number 
of local establishments which must be 
responsive to local needs if they are to 
survive. It is because they recognize 
this fundamental fact that so much 
authority is delegated to the local man- 
agement. 

One interesting illustration of the 
local nature of these operations is found 
in connection with advertising. News- 
papers usually have what are called 
local rates for retailing establishments. 
3oth chains and independents are 
treated alike in the application of these 
rates. The advertising trade recognizes 
the local nature of retailing. Editor 
and Publisher magazine has noted the 
importance of local responsibility in 
connection with Sears, Roebuck’s op- 


erations: 


“From a newspaper advertising 
standpoint, the past year was not 
marked by any significant changes 
*G. R. Kinney & Co., Inc., Standard Practice 
Manual. 

Arthur Tremain, Successful Retailing (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1951), p. 19. 
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in Sears’ ad policy. The company 
continues to provide its stores 
with a periodic newspaper adver- 
tising mat service prepared by the 
national office. Ultimate responsi- 
bility for acquisition of white 
space at the local level continues to 
rest with local retail stores and 
groups.” ** (Italics added) 


Branch Stores Reflect Local Nature 
of Retailing 


ven the largest stores must be lo- 
cated close to the customer or the flow 
of traffic. This is indicated by the sig- 
nificant development of department- 
store and chain-store branches in the 
suburbs of many large cities. As the 
suburbs have developed, branch stores 
have grown in importance. The man- 
ner in which the suburban retail-store 
pattern has evolved has been described 
by Allied Stores Corporation as fol- 
lows: 


“As each suburban residential 
development grew to a size to jus- 
tify them, small but convenient 
shopping districts were developed 
to fill the daily family needs. These 
needs were originally filled by the 
small independent retail and serv- 
ice shops. As communities grew, 
certain of the chain stores moved 
in, mostly of the food, drug and 
variety types. In most instances, 
however, neither the original shop- 
ping districts nor the individual 
stores contained therein provided 
sufficient space and facilities to ac- 
commodate the rapid population 
growth. 

“A number of metropolitan de- 
partment stores established rela- 


11 Editor and Publisher, Tune 14, 1952, p. 20 


tively small branches in surround- 
ing suburban communities in the 
1930’s and early 1940's. Subse- 
quent to World War II, it became 
apparent that the continued growth 
of many suburban communities 
justified a more comprehensive as- 
sortment of merchandise than 
could be offered within the limited 
facilities of the stores and shops 
established by these independents 
and chains or the small department 
store branches. The development 
of major branches of the big 
downtown metropolitan depart- 
ment stores represented a logical 
answer 

“The primary requirement of a 
major branch department store is 
that of adequate automobile park- 
ing facilities. Another is that of 
proximity to other types of stores, 
giving the customer the conveni- 
ence of ‘one stop’ shopping. A 
major branch of a department 
store without both of these charac- 
teristics is handicapped. Estab- 
lished local shopping districts in 
the suburbs seldom offer real es- 
tate possibilities adequate to meet 
the needs of a building site plus 
parking space for several thousand 
cars.” ** (Italics added) 


The trends in recent years have been 
described in the Harvard Business 
School studies of department stores 
and specialty stores as follows: 


ee 


. the findings for 1953... 
are consistent with those for 1952 
and 1951 in practically all respects 
except the important matter of 
profits: the number of branches 
rose: sales in the branches showed 
a higher rate of increase than in 
the main stores, though partly at 
the expense of main store volume 


12 Allied Stores Corporation, 1951 Annual Report, 


for the fiscal year ended January 31, 1952. 
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... branch stores do cut in to Local Factors Determine Prices *° 
some extent on the volume of the ae: cisions” “ge Deiat ad 

parent store... department store es ‘ 2 Lae ; 
branches need to be looked at pri- serve the local community. 7he main 
marily as a necessary adjustment competition of each store—whether 
to changing modes of American chain or independent, large or small— 
living rather than as an infallible is provided by other stores in the com- 
profit bonanza.” * munity. Prices must be set at levels 
' that will not be out of line with those 
A similar conclusion appears in the in competing stores in the community. 
report of 1954 operating results : Retailers watch competitors’ prices 


very closely. The larger stores often 

ranch department store sales . : 
in 1954 forged ahead more rap- P laggy hesine 
‘diy than main store sales. Al- a careful watch on competitors’ prices 
though some part of this gain in 
branch store volume was made at Duncan and Phillips have reported: 


have shoppers whose task it is to keep 
and merchandise offerings. 


the expense of parent store sales, 
nevertheless the combined sales of 
main stores and their branches 
were definitely higher than the more than 50 shoppers guided by 
sales of department stores not op- a director and 11 assistants. These 
714 shoppers purchase goods for com- 
parison purposes valued at from 
$250,000 to $500,000 per year. 
' Gimbel’s, also of New York, has 
branch stores “cut in to some extent some 19 shoppers and spends about 
on the volume of the parent store” and $50,000 a year. Marshall Field & 
Company employs 7 people for this 
purpose; J. L. Hudson employs 
more than 20, and 4 are employed 
by a large Los Angeles store.” '® 


“R. H. Macy & Company, New 
York, employs a regular staff of 


erating branches. 


It is interesting to note that the 


hence do not represent a net addition to 
total sales. The large department store 
that desires to maintain its relative po- 


sition in the community cannot hope to 


do so merely because it is large. There Safeway Stores, Inc., states its price 

is no way by which a customer can be policy as follows: 

compelled to travel to some downtown - ms ae 
It] ; , 1. Give consumers the benefit of 

area ( g der some circum- “agit 

area (although under some circum savings resulting from our 

stances he may be induced to make the way of doing business by pric- 


ing at the lowest point that 
will yield a reasonable profit. 
This would be the sole ele- 


trip). To obtain his patronage, the 
department store must make its goods 


and services readily available; that is, ; Pegi > ; 
ment of policy if there were 
it must go to the area where many no conditions which made 


customers live. 

143 For a discussion of the factors determining re- 
tail prices, see Jules Backman, Price Practices and 
1% Malcolm P. McNair, Operating Result Price Policies (New York: Ronald Press Company, 

partment and Specialty Stores in 1953, Harvard 1953), pp. 378-443. 
Business School, 1954, pp. 48-49. %6 Delbert J. Duncan and Charles F. Phillips, Re- 
14 Malcolm P . Highlights of the Harvard tailing Principles and Methods (Homewood, Illinois: 

54, p. 3. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1955), p. 256. 


> 
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modifications necessary. Be- 
cause competitors may seek 
to mislead consumers with 
‘loss leaders,’ we must pre- 
vent such practices from per- 
manently injuring our com- 
petitive position and endan- 
gering the confidence which 
our customers have in our 
price structure. Therefore, it 
also shall be Company policy 
to: 

“2. Meet the lowest price of every 
competitor, item by item, day 
by day, and town by town. 
ach town or marketing area 
must be considered as a sepa- 
rate pricing problem and stud- 
ied individually to determine 
what competitive prices must 
be met. 

“Note that this specifically 
provides for meeting the com- 
petitor’s price, and not lead- 
ing it, which reflects another 
element of Company policy, 
namely, to: 

‘3. Observe both the letter and 
spirit of laws making it il- 
legal to commit any act or cut 
any price ‘with intent to in- 
jure or destroy competition.’ 

“4. Maintain a reasonable (at 
least 15°) mark-up over 
landed warehouse cost on all 
fresh fruits and vegetables, 
except in cases where it is 
necessary to meet competi- 
tion, or to move distressed 
merchandise.” ** (Italics ad- 
ded ) 


Many chains have a policy similar 
to that of Safeway Stores; namely, 
“Meet the lowest price of every com- 
petitor, item by item, day by day, and 
town by town.” The local nature of 


17 Policies, Safeway Stores, Inc., October 1952, 
pp. 43-44. (Italics added.) 


retailing inevitably means that the 
prices which must be met are those in 
the geographic shopping areas, not 
prices in cities located hundreds of 


miles away. 


Local Factors Determine Wages 


Wage policy, in general terms, may 
he determined by the home office of a 
chain store. But it does not follow that 
the company is free to set wages for a 
particular store at any level it may 
choose. Actually, the level of retail- 
store wages—for chains and large and 
independents alike—is determined pre- 
dominantly by the peculiar local factors 
in the community. This is inevitable 
because retailers draw overwhelmingly 
upon the local labor market for their 
employees. They must compete with the 
opportunities and working conditions 
available in other lines of business. 

The policy of chain stores is prob- 
ably well summarized by the following 
statement which is included in the Per- 
sonnel Manual of one large firm: 
“Basic wages are generally paid com- 
petitively in line with what the major- 
ity of your competition is paying in or 
around your local community.” 

Another chain-store policy manual 
states: ‘““The wage schedule in each 
community is established based on the 
cost of living in that community and 
after comparison with the highest rate 
paid in competing stores.” 

The policy of Safeway Stores, Inc., 
provides that: “In general, minimum 
wages are determined by the prevailing 
wage for the same type of work in the 
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same labor market. 
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18 Policies, ib i p- r 4 
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O. T. Sloan, general manager of 
Mack’s 5, 10 and 25 Cent Stores, North 
Carolina, told a Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare: “Although we operate in 
more than one State, our stores are es- 
sentially local in character. We employ 
local people and pay the prevailing 
rates for clerical employees.” ** 

A published statement of R. H. Macy 
policy for its Kansas City store states 
that its success “depends on the charac- 
ter, quality, and morale of its person- 
nel. Therefore, it is the continuing 
policy of our Personnel Department to 
pay wages equal to the going rates for 
the same type of work within the Kan- 
sas City area.” °° This policy is in ef- 
fect at all the R. H. Macy stores. 


“Our wage levels continue to 
compare favorably with prevailing 
rates for similar services im the 
communities in which our stores 
are located. ... These benefits 
| fringe] provide conditions of em- 
ployment (in addition to wages) 
which also compare favorably with 
retail industry practices in_ the 
communities where our stores are 
located.” *! (Italics added) 


The fact that retail wages are locally 
determined is widely recognized by 
economists and by the trade. The rea- 
sons for local wage determination in 
retailing and other local industries are 


* Amending the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, Hearings before Subcommittee on Labor of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, United 
States Senate, Eighty-fourth Congress, First Session 
on S.18, etc., April-May 1955, p. 931. 

* Reproduced in C. Henry Richert, Retailing 
Principles and Practices (New York: Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill 300k Company, 
1954), p. 114. 

2 R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., Annual Report 
for the Fiscal Year Ended July 31, 1954, pp. 8-9 
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well described by Professor John Aber- 


sold as follows: 


“In general, the nature of the 
product market will determine 
whether balance need be main- 
tained for the wage structure of a 
local area , a broader geographical 
area, or throughout the nation. If 
the market for the product, be it 
goods or services, is local, payment 
of a different level of wages in 
each local product market will 
have little effect upon the distribu- 
tion of sales among the markets. 
If significantly higher wages are 
paid in laundries in Philadelphia 
than in New York, for example, 
and if higher laundry prices are 
consequently charged in the former 
city, customers in New York will 
not send their laundry to Phila- 
delphia. But if higher prices ne- 
cessitated by higher wages are 
charged by some laundries in 
Philadelphia than by others, cus- 
tomer demand will tend to shift to 
the lower prices. Consequently it 
would not be necessary to main- 
tain the same level of hourly rates 
among the product markets that 
would be necessary within a single 
product market. Among the types 
of industries serving a local mar- 
ket are restaurants, hotels, de- 
partment stores, retail shops, bak- 
eries, barber shops, motion picture 
theatres, local trucking, and the 
building construction industry.” 7? 
(Italics added ) 


Professor Leo Wolman has noted: 


“In all but a few cases, the ob- 
jective of organized labor in the 
United States and other countries 
has been national collective bar- 
gaining and national contracts... 
only where industries are essen- 


2 John R. Abersold, “‘Problems of Hourly Rate 
Uniformity,” IJndustry-Wide Collective Bargaining 
Se 
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ries, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949, p. 6. 
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tially local in character do unions 
deviate from this course. Hence, 
in the... retail trade... bargain- 
ing is predominantly local, the la- 
bor agreement 1s restricted to a 
locality, and the standards of 
wages and working conditions 
consummated by the agreement 
are, likewise, local.’ ** (Italics 
added ) 

An outstanding illustration of this 
point is found in the contract between 
the National Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers and the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of America. According to a United 
States Department of Labor study, 
they have a national agreement con- 
fined to a broad statement of policy and 
then note “that local conditions require 
local treatment and that it is not prac- 
tical or feasible to include in this agree- 
ment the matters of wages, hours, and 
conditions of employment.” ** 


Summary and Conclusion 


The predominant characteristic of 
retailing is its local nature. This is re- 
flected in the type of merchandise of- 
fered for sale, price policy, wage deter- 
mination, nature of labor supply, loca- 
tion of stores, and related factors. The 
economic characteristics of chain stores 
are the same as those of independent 
stores (large and small) despite dif- 


% Leo Wolman, “The Area of Collective Bar- 
gaining,”’ Political Science Quarterly, December 
1944, p. 482. 

% United States Department of Labor, Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, Collective Bargaining with Asso- 
ciations and Groups of Employers, Bulletin No. 897, 
March 1947, p. 11. 


ferences in ownership and in the han- 
dling of some servicing operations. The 
former usually delegate considerable 
authority to local managers so that 
they can be readily responsive to local 
conditions. That even the largest stores 
must be located close to the customer 
or the flow of traffic is indicated by the 
large-scale opening of branches by de- 
partment stores. The main competi- 
tion of each store—whether multi-unit 
or independent, large or small—is pro- 
vided by other stores in the community 
and hence prices are set on the basis 
of local pressures. 

Certainly there are advantages to 
the chain store 2s compared with the 
independent store. But these are ad- 
vantages that facilitate the conduct of 
retailing, rather than alter the nature 
of retailing. Many analogies could be 
drawn. One more will suffice. Whether 
a store is owned by a corporation, a 
partnership, or an individual proprietor 
does not necessarily affect its operation. 
There are sound reasons for incor- 
porating (limited liability), just as 
there are good reasons for not doing 
so (often less tax liability). The legal 
form of organization does not deter- 
mine whether the operation is retail- 
ing, wholesaling, or manufacturing. 
That is determined by the nature of a 
company’s operation. Similarly, the 
local nature of retailing is not deter- 
mined by whether it is part of a chain 
or a single store, or whether it is large 
or small, or whether it has branches or 
not. It is determined by the services 
rendered by retailing. 











Need for Better Intrastore 
Co-operation 


ROBERT K. OTTERBOURG 


Reporter, Fairchild Publications 


Change combined with improvement 
represents one of the basic require- 
ments of progressive and modern re- 
tailing. Department stores with an eye 
to the future feel the need for change 
and reflect the urgency in various ways. 
Outside forces—self-service and selec- 
tion, shopping centers, and discounting, 
to mention a few—have helped to alter 
methods. De- 


outmoded distribution 


partment stores face a challenge to 


maintain their competitive position. 
solution in 


retailers seek a 


stronger and more positive merchandis- 


Some 
ing practices; others look to stricter 
control methods ; still others emphasize 


heavier sales promotion. 


Sales Training in Retailing 


John H. Patterson, the late head of 
Remington Rand, is generally regarded 
as the originator of modern concepts of 
sales training. He considered salesmen 
the weak link in many organizations 
and strove, through training, to pro- 
duce a stronger firm, with the end re- 
Mr. Patterson’s 
concepts have not gone without notice 


sult of larger sales. 
in retailing; merchants, in the main, 
now view training as an integral and 
vital part of their internal functions. 
Many retailers argue that logically 
training should be located in an “‘iso- 
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lated” department. Often the director 
of such a department is an educator, by 
experience and choice, rather than a 
retailer. Thus the merchandising sys- 
tems he devises may not parallel the 
selling requirements of the store. 


Relation of Training to Sales 
Promotion 


Many training consultants today feel 
that sales promotion activities and sales 
training activities should be closely 
related. When Anne Saum, training 
consultant, reported to the N.R.D.G.A. 
Sales Promotion Group on the transfer 
of training activities to the sales pro- 
motion division at Saks 34th, New 
York, she noted that Saks 34th estab- 
lished a Better Selling Committee, com- 
posed of the sales promotion director as 
chairman, the general merchandise 
manager, store manager, training di- 
rector, and the director of better selling. 
During a one-year period, she said, the 
liaison of training with sales promotion 
brought “higher average transactions, 
increased multiple sales, lowered selling 
costs—both individual and  depart- 
mental—more effective supervision and 
improved morale.” 

Miss Saum believes that the effective- 
ness of advertisements, display, give- 
aways, gimmicks, attractive merchan- 
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dise, etc., can be negated if the sales 
training function is not related to the 
sales promotion function. At a recent 
meeting of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association in Chicago, speaking 
to several hundred sales promotion ex- 
ecutives, she said, “Sales promotion is 
the only major division of the store 
which directs its total effort and energy 
to selling. Yet I seriously doubt if any 
of you sees the end purpose of your job 
to be the creation of attention-getting 
ads, the designing of eye-appealing dis- 
plays, the production of fashion shows, 
and other special events, the dissemina- 
tion of favorable publicity. You know 
that your real job is selling merchandise 
to every prospective customer through 
every legitimate means.” 


Need for Co-operation 


To illustrate the necessity for co- 
operation between the advertising func- 
tion and the sales training function, let 
us assume that the buyer and merchan- 
dising manager consult with the adver- 
tising director on the mechanics of pro- 
moting a line of appliances. They 
decide on the allocation of the desig- 
nated budget of the several media for 
Sunday saturation. The ad is written, 
illustrated, set in type, and run as 
scheduled in the two leading Sunday 
papers. On Monday customers flock to 
the store for the advertised appliance— 
and what happens ? 

Several salesmen are not aware of 
the advertisements or fail to under- 
stand the way the appliance operates. 
What could have been a volume day 
fizzles out because of the ineptness of 
the sales force. Would you place re- 
sponsibility for this bungling upon the 


appliance buyer, the divisional mer- 
chandise manager, or the advertising 
department? Probably it rests with all 
three, in part, but the over-all respon- 
sibility for promoting merchandise rests 
with sales promotion. 

In spending the hypothetical 4 per 
cent of the sales dollar, the sales pro- 
motion department cannot separate 
itself from advertising efforts, saying, 
once the ad is written, set in type, or 
transmitted over the airwaves, “Oh 
well, that’s over with.”” If their efforts 
fail to bear results, they search honestly 
and thoroughly for the reasons. And 
if the responsibility rests with inade- 
quate training or informing of the sales- 
men, then steps must be taken to correct 
the deficiency. 


Manufacturer Aids in Training 
Salesmen 


In showing personnel the use and ad- 
vantage of specified products, retailers 
should not overlook the training aids 
supplied by manufacturers. Certain 
manufacturers, especially those in the 
hard goods field, have long realized the 
benefits of co-operating with retailers 
and their sales force with the objective 
of higher unit sales through better-edu- 
cated store sales personnel. In addition, 
trade associations like the Carpet In- 
stitute have prepared films, traveling 
training teams, and presentations for 


guiding sales personnel. 


Manufacturer Salesmen Helpful 


Manufacturer salesmen can also be 
very helpful in informing retail sales- 
men about the products they display. 
According to Jean Despres, executive 
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vice president of Coty, Inc., the “best 
place to obtain the fullest knowledge of 
any given merchandise is from its own 
maker, the manufacturer himself. Most 
up-to-date manufacturers make avail- 
able for retail stores and their retail 
sales personnel informative and inter- 
esting bulletins concerning the mer- 
chandise of their own make. . . . But 
there is also another source of merchan- 
dise knowledge which in the depart- 
ment store field, at least, is barely 
tapped today. It may surprise you 
when I tell you that this source of mer- 
chandise information is none else than 
the manufacturer’s salesmen.” 

Mr. Despres pointed out that sales- 
men visit buyers and merchandise ex- 
ecutives during the work day, but they 
rarely have the opportunity to address 
salespeople. On the whole, the sales- 
men’s merchandise knowledge and his 
enthusiasm for his line reaches sales 
personnel only indirectly, if at all. On 
this issue, numerous retailers seem 
cautious about permitting salesmen to 
come in contact with their respective 
sales forces. The reasoning is funda- 
mentally sound: department stores re- 
tail an assortment of merchandise. 
Though they are interested in selling 
the ABC line, they realize that they 
also sell the DEF and GHI line too; 
they can’t rely entirely on wholesale 
training by manufacturers’ representa- 
tives and must bank on their own train- 
ing departments. 

Mr. Despres suggests, however, that 
pamphlets and other literature pre- 
pared by manufacturers be circulated 
among the sales force during slack peri- 
ods; it should not be discarded in the 
buyer’s wastebasket. This, of course, 
could combine the efforts of the con- 
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scientious manufacturer, who has pre- 
pared descriptive material, with the 
desire by the department store to main- 
tain training under its own direction. 
The majority of the intelligent and pro- 
gressive industrial firms producing 
goods for department stores appreciate 
the potential of adequate training ; take 
a look at the training projects they 
undertake for their own staff members. 
The material compiled by such far 
sighted manufacturers should be culled 
and presented to sales personnel. 

Why should sales promotion offi- 
cials be concerned, anyway, with this 
phase of training? Traditionally they 
shouldn’t be, but if they accept the 
principle that productive selling co- 
ordinates with the sales promotion mis- 
sion, then they must direct the training 
program from indoctrinating trainees 
to distributing manufacturers’ bro- 
chures. Neglect one link in the sales 
promotion chain, and the regular ad- 
vertising devices will fail to achieve the 
full measure of customer support. 


Danger of Present System 


It is difficult to obtain unanimous 
agreement on either the supervisory 
duties of the sales promotion depart- 
ment or on the mechanics of advertis- 
ing. Taking a divergent stand at a 
recent N.R.D.G.A. display conference 
was Bernice Fitzgibbon, a former Gim- 
bel advertising director and now a con- 
sultant, who told the gathering: “You 
[display directors] are far more im- 
portant than the advertising department 
with its public relations and publicity 
and big, big budget. You are far more 
important than the advertising director, 
under whom you probably work. . . 
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So what’s so wonderful about advertis- 
ing. With all the fuss and fanfare and 
gigantic buildup, how much merchan- 
dise is moved out through the printed 
word? Less than 20 per cent.” 

Miss Fitzgibbon’s contention, al- 
though voiced by a person who once 
praised the printed word in almost re- 
ligious terms, nevertheless is in har- 
mony with retailers who wonder 
whether their annual advertising budg- 
ets really produce the business to offset 
the expense of the promotions. 

Surely it is neither advantageous nor 
necessary to explain the myriad duties 
performed by advertising or to vindi- 
cate the role played by advertising in 
gaining sales, but it is of concern to ex- 
amine some additional underlying de- 
velopments that plague sales promotion 


directors. 


Advertising Policies 


Market experts in retailing believe 
that advertisements should be geared 
with extra vigor to developing the repu- 
tation of the retail outlet rather than 
promoting an individual product. Not- 
able in the retail field is Ohrbach’s, 
New York, which steers a_ straight 
course with its institutional program. 
Other department stores similarly em- 
ploy institutional advertisements ; how- 
ever, they usually reserve the program 
for community projects, while they 
promote merchandise with the estab- 
lished formula. Department-store ad 
men maintain that both systems have 
merit, but they are reluctant to switch 
to a new method when the previously 
used recipe offers a well-rounded diet 
in the form of higher sales. 

In upholding institutional advertis- 


ing, a consultant in the field outlined 
the function this way: “Every time 
you open your mouth in public print, 
you are representing your store to the 
people—for better or for worse. And 
every time you undermine the dignity 
of the store, every time you exaggerate, 
you harm the position of the store in the 
community. You have to say it 
over and over—that there is more 
to advertising copy than beating last 
vear’s figures. Beating figures and sell- 
ing merchandise is vital, essential, and 
important. Don't let anyone think we’re 
underestimating the importance of mov- 
ing merchandise. But advertising has 
more to do than that. . . . The store’s 
good will in the community comes first. 


It is actually five times more important 


to sell good will than to sell specific 
merchandise.” 
M. Seklemian, a New York adviser, 


who pictured the above situation, c 
tinued by saying, “How inviting is your 
advertising? Is your ad a pleasant, 
beautiful place?’ Is it easy to shop in? 
Is it entertaining? Do vour readers 
love to drop into your copy and browse 
around? Advertising that caters to the 
community instead of the merchandis- 
ing departments will not be achieved, 
Mr. Seklemian observed, “as long as 
your budget is cut up and assigned to 
buyers and they, in turn, are required to 
use every dime of their money to make 
their daily volume. As long as that 
exists, you are going to kick along 
while every buyer masterminds your 
advertising job.” 

The rallying call of Mr. Seklemian’s 
argument centers around the theory 
that merchandise divisions supervise 
the advertising section, but this unfor- 


tunate situation is not new to retailing. 
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The buyer, faced with calendar and 
comparative sales figures, strives for 
maximum advertising coverage. [Even 
though the buyer might personnally 
favor store-wide institutional ads over 
merchandise promotions, the outlook of 
too many merchants prevents them 
from formally embracing such promo- 
tions. Being judged on the amount of 
merchandise they sell, buyers must vie 
for sufficient space to feature their 
goods ; they avoid and malign any proj- 
ects that sacrifice their department’s 
advertising allowance for store-wide 


institutional ads. 


Recommended Solution 


The answer to this situation, which 
erupts continually into bitter fights be- 
tween the sales promotion and mer- 
chandise divisions, is the creation of 
separate budgets. One fund would be 
diverted for the buyer’s use, while an- 
other amount would remain in control 
of the sales promotion director. With 
this divided budget, advertising man- 
agers could underwrite community and 
institutional projects that would not 
necessarily injure the status of the mer- 


} 


chandising divisions. Such a procedure 
might help to settle the divorce and con- 
tinuous rupture over which store sec- 
tion controls advertising. 
Unfortunately department stores, like 
so many business groups, perform with 
a mathematical-statistical breakdown as 
the governing instrument. The magical 
4 per cent traditionally assigned to ad- 
vertising is distributed with faulty and 
outmoded objectives in mind. If the 
television department, for instance, has 
recorded poor sales during the past six 


months, then some department stores 


advance that section’s advertising 
budget in hopes of offsetting the declin- 
ing business with bonus promotions. 

Budd Gore, publicity director for 
Halle Brothers, Cleveland, in criticiz- 
ing the rule-of-thumb that business can 
thrive through increasing advertising 
of nonproductive sections, declared, “If 
your buyers are not coming up with the 
merchandise, with the style, at the price 
and at the time that customers prefer, 
replace the buyers. Don’t throw good 
money after poor. For you can promote 
until the cows come home without suc- 
cess if the customers don’t want what 
you offer for sale. It is far better to 
face the facts realistically—you can 
promote efficiently only that merchan- 
dise which will sell of its own accord 
on the floor. You cannot promote mer- 
chandise successfully when it won't 
move of its own accord without adver- 
tising.” 

The profile painted by the Halle 
jrothers executive, though not an en- 
dorsement of institutional advertising, 
appears as testimony that more atten- 
tion must be paid to the expenditure of 
the advertising dollar. With retailers 
attempting to reduce expenses, stores 
cannot throw money away; therefore 
managerent, and in this instance, the 
sales promotion director, should be 
judge and jury over all advertising 
policy, not just advertising copy and 
media. Sales promotion should award 
productive buyers and select merchan- 
dise for feature treatment, and simul- 
taneously be given powers to supervise 
merchandisers who battle vigorously 
with other store divisions for extra ad- 
vertising revenue. When intrastore 
contests occur, one section may benefit, 


(Continued on page 198 











The Honor Roll in Retailing at 
New York University 


A Roster of America’s Retailing Leaders 


CHARLES M. EDWARDS, JR. 


Dean, New York University School of Retailing 





Stanley Marcus 


For more than thirty years the New 
York University School of Retailing 
has been honoring leaders in retailing 
from all parts of the country by con- 
ferring upon them honorary member- 
ship in the Alpha Chapter of the Eta 
Mu Pt Fraternity, the only fraternity 
of its kind in the field of retailing. 
Founded in 1922 in the New York 
Umiversity School of Retailing, Eta 
Mu Pt has grown into a national or- 
ganization. 
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In keeping with the high standards 
to which it has adhered since its estab- 
lishment, the Alpha Chapter grants 
honorary membership only to those 
who have made noteworthy contribu- 
tions to the ethics, the science, and the 
practice of retailing. 

When it awards honorary member- 


ships to men and women of outstanding 


accomplishment in retailing, the Alpha 
Chapter presents to the recipients writ- 
ten citations that summarize some of 
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the major facts about their achieve- 
ments. In the belief that the careers 
of these distinguished merchants will 
prove interesting and inspiring to its 
readers, the JouRNAL OF RETAILING 
publishes one or more of these citations 
in each issue. The purpose ts twofold: 
(1) to call well-deserved, wider atten- 
tion to the attainments of some of the 
foremost business leaders of our day, 
and (2) to provide a cumulative source 
of information about retailers for 
reference purposes. 

Chosen for recognition in this issue 


Stanley Marcus 


Illustrious citizen of the Lone Star 
State, Stanley Marcus is almost as well 
known in the other forty-seven states 
as he is in his native Texas. Both as a 
merchant and as a man he has won 
widespread acclaim for his dynamic 
leadership in business and for his 
spirited participation in civic, religious, 
and educational activities. 

Son of a successful merchant, Stan- 
ley Marcus was destined by birth, by 
aptitude, and by inclination to pursue 
a retailing career. After graduating 
from Harvard College, he enrolled in 
the Harvard Business School, intend- 
ing to stay two years. At the end of 
the first year, however, he found the 
lure of retailing too strong. He, there- 
fore, left college to return to Dallas to 
join the Neiman-Marcus Company. 
From the start, he demonstrated a keen 
understanding of the business and ex- 
ceptional talent as an executive. As a 
result, he began an upward climb that 
led him, successively, to increasingly 


important posts: secretary, treasurer, 
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and director in 1928; merchandise 
manager of apparel in 1929; executive 
vice president in 1935; and president 
in 1950. During all these years he ex- 
erted a dominant influence in winning 
for the Neiman-Marcus Company a 
world-wide reputation for pre-emi- 
nence in fashion, quality, and service. 

Despite his primary concern with the 
affairs of his own store, Stanley Mar- 
cus applies himself with vigor and skill 
to numerous other business interests, 
among them a bank, an airline, a hotel 
corporation, and an investment firm. 
Moreover, he manages somehow to 
lend his much-sought advice and as- 
sistance to more than thirty other local, 
state, and national organizations—pro- 
fessional, civic, religious, and educa- 
tional—all of which he serves actively 
as an officer, a director, a trustee, or a 
senior adviser. 

As a far-sighted businessman and as 
a public-spirited citizen of his city, his 
state, and his country, Stanley Marcus 
has few peers. For his valuable con- 
tributions to the numerous enterprises 
and causes with which he has been 
identified, he has received well-deserved 
praise, including the decoration of the 
French Legion of Honor and the Tobe 
award for distinguished service to 
American retailing. To these and other 
honors that he has won, the New York 
University School of Retailing is 
pleased to add its token of commen- 
dation. 

For his inspiring achievements in 
developing the Neiman-Marcus Com- 
pany into one of America’s foremost 
stores and for his unselfish service to 
many worthy causes in behalf of his 
fellow merchants and his fellow men, 


(Continued on page 198) 











Retail Operating Ratios 
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This section continues a special service for retailers, which 
appears usually in the fall and winter issues of the JOURNAL OF 
The purpose is to inform retailers about sources and 
contents of analysis ratio reports made available to the trade 
through various channels. In order to make the service as complete 
as possible, we should appreciate receiving additional reports from 
any organizations publishing them, as well as information from 
retailers about the availability of any reports not mentioned here. 








A Manual for Management of Retail 
Hardware Stores (1955 analysis 
ratios). Indianapolis: National 
Retail Hardware Association, 
1956, 36 pages. Members, no 
charge ; nonmembers, $3.00. 


This Manual was based on a survey of 
members of the National Retail Hardware 
Association. The number of responses used 
in the report was 1,109. As in past edi- 
tions, the results are shown by town size and 
annual sales volume. Space is provided under 
each classification so that the store owner 
can make comparisons between his opera- 
tional figures and the average. 

Sales, expenses, and net profits for 1955 
showed an improvement over 1954. Expenses 
were down for the first time since 1946. The 
salary expense percentage for these stores 
was also lower, despite higher actual dollar 
salaries. Inventory turnover was _ higher. 

There is a trend among hardware stores 
to departmentalize sales and expenses. Each 
year more stores keep a monthly account 
of the profit status, by department. The 
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Manual refers to a recommended depart- 
mental plan for hardware stores. 


Facts in Grocery Distribution (1956 
edition). New York: Progressive 
Grocer, 1956, 23 pages. No 
charge. 


The twenty-third annual Progressive Gro- 
cer survey points out that 1955 was a turbu- 
lent and fast-moving year for the retail food 
industry. There was direct and sharp com- 
petition among supermarkets, evidenced by 
the spread of stamp plans and retaliation to 
stamps in the form of price cutting. There 
is a reported struggle shaping up between 
supermarkets, whether chain or independent. 
Their competition with smaller operators has 
leveled off and they must compete directly 
with one another. There were more mergers 
and acquisitions than at any time since the 
1920's. Convenience products, such as pre- 
packaged produce and frozen foods, saw in- 
creased retailer interest. 

Gains in total food sales were 6.9 per cent 
over 1954, in spite of a 1.5 per cent drop in 
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retail food prices. The independent showed 
a 7.2 per cent sales increase; the chain, 6.5 
per cent. The share each took of total food 
sales remains the same—64 per cent for 
the independent, 36 per cent for the chain. 
Independent supermarkets went ahead faster 
than their larger competitors, although both 
experienced substantial gains in number of 
outlets and in sales increases in existing 
stores. Progressive Grocer estimates that 
there are now 12,300 independent super- 
markets, an increase of 2,000 over 1954. An 
estimated 1,260 supermarkets were added by 
chain organizations in 1955. 

The final pages of the report contain vari- 
ous tables such as a retail food price index, 
markup equivalents for cost and _ selling 
price, and number and sales of United States 
grocery stores by state and total. 


Fairchild’s Financial Manual (textile, 
apparel, and related fields). New 
York: Fairchild Publications, Inc., 
1956, 122 pages. $10.00. 


This twenty-ninth annual issue of the 
Vfanual contains the year-end financial state- 
ments of over 300 leading organizations in 
the textile, apparel, merchandising, and re- 
lated fields. The listings include the reports 
from department stores, specialty stores, 
home furnishings stores, variety stores, mail- 
order houses, apparel and accessories firms, 
shoe manufacturers, textile corporations, and 
hosiery and knitwear firms. This year, re- 
ports from drugstores are included for the 
first time. 

The financial statements cover net sales 
and net profits for the past eleven years, sta- 
tistical summaries, and the number of stores 
in chain groups. Names of all officers and 
directors r each organization also are 


included. 


Food Industries Financial Manual. 
New York: Fairchild Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1956, 116 pages. 
$10.00. 


This Jfanual was introduced last year as 
a service to members of the food industries. 
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It contains the year-end financial statements 
of nearly 300 leading organizations for which 
such information is available. Reports from 
leading retail, wholesale, and manufacturing 
firms are grouped within nineteen classifica- 
tions, such as groceries, beverages, dairy 
items, and paper products. New to the Man- 
ual this year are reports from refrigeration 
equipment companies. 

A table of financial reports of food chains 
is presented and gives an over-all picture for 
quick comparison. Net sales and profits are 
covered for the past ten years, assets and 
liabilities are broken down for the last two, 
and a statistical summary is given. 

As in the Fairchild Financial Manual for 
the textile and apparel fields, names of offi- 
cers and directors of each organization, as 
well as subsidiary companies, are listed. 


1955 Operating Statistics (retail jew- 
elry stores survey, operating costs 
study). New York: American 
National Retail Jewelers Associa- 
tion, 1956, 31 pages. 


The 1955 study continues the current series 
resulting from the analysis of operating costs 
in retail jewelry stores throughout the United 
States. Several new additions have been 
incorporated, including data on stainlessware 
and a section of jewelry store statistics by 
city-size classification. The survey is based 
on returns from nearly 235 jewelry stores. 
Of these, 56.4 per cent were the “cash type” 
jewelry stores. Some 33 per cent of the 
reporting stores transacted more than half 
their total business on open or installment 
credit terms. 

In 1955, the retail jeweler was able to show 
a net profit, after taxes, of 2.7 per cent. This 
is slightly higher than 1954, but still con- 
tinues the trend of small profit margins. 
Sales for the typical store were $89,000 in 
1955, a $2,000 increase over 1954. Total 
operating expenses remained at 39.1 per cent 
of net sales. The diamond department con- 


tinues to be the leading sales producer. 


1955 Furniture Store Operating Ex- 
periences (twenty-third annual re- 
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port). Chicago: National Retail 
Furniture Association, 1956, 32 
pages. Free, exclusive to N.R. 
F.A, members. 


In 1955 the typical furniture store ex- 
perienced, for the first time in five years, an 
increase in its net profit as a percentage of 
net sales. All size groups showed a marked 
improvement in net profit: large stores (over 
$350,000), 5.27 per cent; medium-size stores 
($200,000 to $350,000), 5.12 per cent; small 
stores (under $200,000), 4.36 per cent. Sub- 
stantial sales increases helped to lower the 
expense rates for all stores. All three groups 
had lower total payroll costs in relation to 
net sales in 1955. Inversely, the productivity 
of personnel as measured by dollar sales per 
employee was higher in 1955 than in 1954. 

Merchants using this report will be able 
to make comparisons with their own figures 
by store size, geographical location, and city 
size. Blank columns are provided to make 
the comparisons easier. The last page lists 
definitions of terms used in the report and a 
detailed classification of merchandise by 
department. 


Operating Results of Food Chains in 
1955, by Wilbur B. England, Bu- 
reau of Business Research Bulletin 
148. Boston: Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, 1956, vi+30 pages. 
$2.00. 


This is the first annual study on the op- 
erating results of food chains which has been 
published by Harvard since 1936. It springs 
from an exchange of data among 14 chains 
which the National Association of Food 
Chains began in 1949, In the third quarter 
of 1954, this series was taken up on a quar- 
terly basis by the Harvard Business School's 
Bureau of Business Research under an ar- 
rangement with the association. With this 
1955 report, the number of co-operating 
chains has increased to 49. 

In the twenty years since the last annual 
Harvard report, great changes have occurred 
in retail food distribution: the development 
and growth of the supermarket and_ the 


suburban shopping center, frozen food, more 
processed and partially prepared foods, and 
more customers. With this in mind, the re- 
port seeks to provide (1) a tool for food- 
chain management to aid in exercising bet- 
ter control of their operations, and (2) timely 
and accurate information to business students 
so that they may obtain greater understand- 
ing of the operation of this section of retail 
distribution. Section IV, “Some Historical 
Comparisons,” presents information on op- 
erating results of food chains published by 
the Harvard Bureau in the late 1920's and 
early 1930's. This illustrates the magnitude 
of the changes listed above and how this 
volume operation allows for lower margins 
and reduces distribution costs. 

In 1955, the 49 participating food chains 
reported a substantial sales increase over 
1954, continuing the upward trend in evi- 
dence since World War II. The median 
gross margin figure for all reporting chains 
amounted to 17.8 per cent; only minor 
changes have occurred since 1954. Total ex- 
pense of 16.8 per cent was reported, with pay- 
roll accounting for over 50 per cent of this 
amount. Large-volume chains and middle- 
volume chains with large-volume stores pro- 
duced the most net profit on a median basis. 
Small-volume chains had a net profit from 
20 to 40 per cent less than the other groups. 
The median stockturn rate for all reporting 
companies based on the average of the be- 
ginning and ending inventories was 15.6 times. 

The last seven pages of the report repro- 
duce the schedule used in collecting the data. 

Mr. England is professor of business ad- 
ministration in the school’s marketing group. 


Retail Trade (a current analysis from 
Standard and Poor’s industry sur- 
veys). New York: Standard and 
Poor, October 1956, 6 pages. 


This analysis is one of forty-four published 
regularly on leading industries. It presents 
the retailer with a picture of the over-all 
sales outlook for 1956 and early 1957, in rela- 
tion to disposable income. Department-store 
sales thus far in 1956 have maintained a gain 
of approximately 4 per cent over 1955. An 
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analysis of consumer credit reveals that gen- 
eral merchandisers are expected to place in- 
creasing emphasis on credit business. Retail 
trade statistics and the statistical position of 
leading stocks are presented in tabular form. 
In addition, an analysis of twenty-one indi- 


vidual stores is given. 


The Lilly Digest (twenty-fourth an- 
nual edition of retail drugstore 
income and expense statements 
for 1955). Indianapolis: Eli Lilly 
and Company, 1956. 


This 1955 Lilly Digest covers a new high 
of 2,020 statements of income and expense 
for drugstores. The various operations, rep- 
resenting more than 4 per cent of all inde- 
pendent United States drugstores, include: 
large volume and small volume, high pre- 
scription income and low prescription income, 
metropolitan location and crossroads hamlet 
location. As in last year’s report, the stores 
are compared by geographical section. 

Average sales of $102,842 are slight) 
higher than 1954. A small increase of aver- 
age gross margin to 33.8 per cent and a 
.2 per cent decrease in average total expense 
produce an average net profit of 5.6 per 
cent—.5 per cent over that of 1954. Average 
annual rate of turnover is 4.0. 

There is a steady upward trend in pre- 
scription business. By 1955, it has multiplied 
7.36 times its 1938 volume. This has com- 
pensated for the much slower (2.78 times) 
rise of nonprescription sales since 1938 and 
is the basis of the financial success of today’s 
retail drug trade. The report points out, 
however, the necessity of diversification to 
the drugstore’s survival as a_ professional 
servant to the public. 
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For ease of comparison, the last pages of 
the report provide a blank form. Each pro- 
prietor thus can enter his own figures and 
check his operation with the appropriate 
group listed in the Digest. 


The Super Market Industry Speaks, 
1956 (the eighth annual report by 
the members of Super Market 
Institute). Chicago: Super Mar- 
ket Institute, 1956. 


Three hundred and seventy-one member 
companies, operating a total of 3,615 stores, 
participated in this survey. Members of the 
Institute are representative of all super- 
market operations; therefore, the findings of 
the study may be applied to the industry as 
a whole. 

Retail food prices dropped 2 per cent in 
1955 and average sales increased 14 per cent 
over 1954. Store operating expenses rose at 
a faster rate than sales. With this ratio 
higher for the eighth consecutive year, many 
operators were forced to raise their markups 
in 1955. Fifty per cent of the companies 
improved their net profit ratio before taxes, 
39 per cent experienced a lower net profit 
before taxes, and 11 per cent carried the 
same as in 1954. The rate of new super- 
market additions rose from 14 per cent in 
1954 to 17 per cent in 1955. Since 1949, the 
“ideal” supermarket has grown about 50 per 
cent in store area and nearly tripled its park- 
ing space. On the average, operators of new 
supermarkets aim at a minimum of $33,000 
weekly sales volume. Trading stamps are 
given in 40 per cent of the supermarkets, 
more than twice the number of a year ago. 

This year’s report employs new  sales- 
volume breakdowns, in keeping with the 
growth of the industry. 











Book Notes* 


The Art of Problem Solving, by 
Edward Hodnett. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955, ix+ 


202 pages. $3.50. 


Here is a discussion of an activity—prob- 
lem solving—which plays a very important 
part in each of our daily lives and which 
should prove both stimulating and helpful to 
most people. The volume deals with the sub- 
ject as both science and art. The thesis is 
that common procedures (skills that can be 
developed like any others) underlie all prob- 
lem solving. The subject matter is organ- 
ized into four parts: Diagnosis, Techniques, 
Scientific Approach, and Art. The discussion 
covers how to ask questions, how to get facts 
straight, how to find alternatives, how to 
estimate consequences, how to be logical, and 
how to find imaginative solutions. Each point 
is clearly illustrated by an example. Direc- 
tions for applying the proposed methods to 
the solution of personal and business prob- 
lems are included at the end of each chapter. 

The author, formerly president of Fenn 
College, is now professor of English at Ohio 
University. 


Basic Information Sources on Operat- 
ing Costs and Ratios—Retail 
Trades and Service Establish- 
ments, Business Service Bulletin 
50. Washington, D.C.: United 
States Department of Commerce, 
1955, 11 pages. 10 cents. 


This bulletin has been prepared for use in 
connection with inquiries relating to sources 
of information on operating ratios and their 
use. A list of those sources that regularly 
issue current data is given. The beginning 
pages of the bulletin contain general informa- 
tion on operating ratios, an explanation of 
their use, appropriate definitions, and ex- 
amples. 

Book Notes 


* Unless otherwise noted, 
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Ellsworth. 
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Profit Management and Control, by 
Fred V. Gardner. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1955, x +285 pages. $6.00. 


This analysis and explanation of profit 
graphs and the break-even point are designed 
to help business managers produce more prof- 
its through their practical application. It 
describes how to co-ordinate capital graphs 
and profit graphs and to tie them into the 
basic balance sheet and profit-and-loss state- 
ments. It explains break-even points with 
special emphasis on their use in reaching man- 
agerial decisions in various areas, including 
planning, measuring profit efficiency, deter- 
mining selling prices, and labor relations. 
In addition, it tells how to use break-even 
points in forecasting and determining sound 
bonus plans for key executives and in edu- 
cating supervisors and union officials about 
the impact of cost increases on profits. The 
explanatory material is amply supplemented 
with illustrative charts and tables. 

Fred V. Gardner is a lecturer at North- 
western University, a consultant on manage- 
ment problems of long standing, and a former 
top executive in a number of individual firms. 
Any retailer should find Mr. Gardner’s book 
a worth-while addition to his business library. 


Retail Merchandise Accounting, second 
edition, by Hermon F. Bell. New 
York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1956, ix+473 pages. $12.00. 


This volume, representing a complete re- 
writing and expansion of the earlier edition, 
is really a handbook on the adaptation of 
sound accounting theory and practice to the 
distinctive techniques, procedures, and prob- 
lems of retail accounting. It covers the 
many aspects of retail accounting from termi- 
nology through budgets and the several meth- 
ods of inventory evaluation for income-figur- 
ing purposes. The methods explained in the 
text are generally applicable to retail stores 


ot various sizes. The book constitutes a real 
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contribution to the literature of retailing in 
that it generally segregates retail account- 
ing activities from other functions of store 
management and operation. 

Mr. Bell is a partner in the accounting firm 
of Lybrand, Ross Brothers, and Montgomery. 


Selling Color to People, by Faber 
Birren. New York: University 
Books, Inc., 1956, 219 pages. 
$7.50. 

Faber Birren, noted color authority, dem- 
onstrates not only his vast store of technical 
knowledge about color but also infuses his 
reverence for color throughout this factual 
book. How color affects the mass market, 
how the American public reacts to color, 
how to use color in developing products, in 
packaging, in display, and in background 
surroundings are all topics that the author 
explores. He also discusses the economic 
importance of color, when properly used, and 
its impact on sales. He particularly stresses 
the need for careful research in determining 
colors that sell best. 

For those interested in the increasingly im- 
portant field of color television, Mr. Birren 
has devoted special research to the appeal of 
color in this medium, the illusions created 
by proper and improper use of color, the 
effect of brightness on color, and technical 
information for the control of color in com- 
mercial presentations. 

For the person already familiar with basic 
color harmonies and with the systems for 
understanding and using color devised by 
Ostwald, Munsell, and others, this book 
offers new horizons of knowledge. The au- 
thor explores the psychological effects of 
color under varying circumstances, contrasts 
the color importance of the mass and the 
high-style market, gives color principles for 
packaging and interior design, and supplies 
the reader and student with an excellent ref- 
erence to the major color systems, diction- 
aries, and color guides. The book is amply 


illustrated throughout with charts, diagrams, 
and_ halftones. 
KAREN R. GILLESPIE 


Variety Store Merchandiser 1931-1956, 
containing a 10-chapter textbook 
titled Variety Store Retailing. 
New York: Variety Store Mer- 
chandiser Publications, August 
1956, 336 pages. Paper cover, 
$2.50; foreign, $4.50. Cloth 
bound, $5.00; foreign, $7.50. 


In the twenty-five years covered by this 
volume, the variety store has grown from a 
“5 & 10” to the “department store of the 
masses.” Along with this growth has arisen 
a need for a “textbook.” This publication 
seeks to fill the need. The editors describe 
it as a text and basic reference book for 
those in the field, whether retailer, re- 
searcher, student, trainee, or executive. The 
ten chapters cover all areas necessary to 
an understanding of the variety-department 
store. Among these are: store location, buy- 
ing merchandise, record keeping, personnel 
selection and training, and merchandising and 
display. In addition, many chapters include 
dissertations on new ideas and the directions 
of future growth. The contributing authors 
to this issue are rightfully executives in the 
field. Leading retailing educators lent their 
assistance. 

Chapter I traces the “History and Eco- 
nomic Importance of Variety Stores” begin- 
ning with F. W. Woolworth’s “5é¢ counter” 
in the 1870’s and carrying it through to 
the present day. Career opportunities in the 
field are discussed in Chapter II. The book 
abounds with illustrations, many of them in- 
structive in techniques such as wrapping and 
display. There are statistical charts and ta- 
bles tracing trends in sales or analyzing the 
variety-store market. 

Devtores K. BENJAMIN 
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Better Intra-Store Cooperation 
(Continued from page 189) 

but it is rare that the organization 

emerges as a more forceful and produc- 

tive unit. 

In his capacity as sales promotion 
director, the following duties also could 
fall under his jurisdiction: special 
events, warehouse sales, — trading 
stamps, and store publicity stunts ; the 
position of public relations; external 
publicity with the press and local civic 
and business groups; the choice of 
media for merchandise and/or institu- 
tional ads. 

His responsibilities are tantamount 
to management’s general activities, but 
with rivalry becoming keener among 
all levels of retailing, the sales promo- 
tion director must find novel yet legiti- 
mate ways to keep the department store 
on top as a local retail leader. 





Honor Roll in Retailing 

(Continued from page 191) 
the New York University School of 
Retailing is privileged to confer upon 
Stanley Marcus honorary membership 
in the Alpha Chapter of the Eta Mu Pi 
Fraternity. 





Store Press Publicists 
(Continued from page 174) 

have some of their high-priced, trend- 
setting fashions and home furnishings 
featured on the women’s pages for 
prestige purposes. Most high-fashion 
merchandise brings very little customer 
reaction, but many moderately priced 
items produce an enthusiastic response 
from women’s page readers. And, 
whenever reader response to a women’s 
page promotion is substantial, the new 
fashion is then heavily advertised. 


Thus, in these instances, women’s page 
publicity serves the store by enabling it 
to pretest the salability of new mer- 


chandise. 


Combined Newspaper-Magazine 
Publicity Campaign 


A very recent innovation in retail- 
store merchandise publicity is the com- 
bined newspaper-magazine campaign. 
The planning and execution of this 
campaign involves precise timing. 
While the preparations for the maga- 
zine end of the campaign start approxi- 
mately two months before the press 
publicity is scheduled to appear, the 
newspaper carries the story a day or 
two before the co-operating magazine 
hits the newsstands. 

The joint coronation polka-dot- 
fabric promotion of a leading New 
York City department store with the 
magazine, Living for Young Home- 
makers, is illustrative of the precise 
timing that is essential to the success- 
ful execution of a newspaper-magazine 
publicity campaign. Since the corona- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth IT had been 
set for the summer of 1953, a fabric 
manufacturer scheduled his promotion 
of polka-dot fabric for the winter and 
spring of the same year. The campaign, 
built around the coronation theme, was 
planned to break in mid-January. 

To meet the January deadline, the 
editors of Living had to start working 
with the co-operating store on dis- 
plays and photography during the last 
week of November 1952. However, 
press releases and photographs to New 
York City newspapers were not sent 
until January 14, 1953, one week before 
the January edition of Living was to 
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appear on newsstands. This precise 
timing permitted the New York City 
newspapers to break the story and for 
Living to spread it throughout the 
country. 


Branch-Store Supervisor 
(Continued from page 165) 

changes in training systems, those re- 
spondent stores, which had had 
branches in operation for some years, 
had already had time for the “long 
second look” and planned for still addi- 
tional facets in their training programs : 

“We have positive plans for publish- 
ing manuals on operations, procedures, 
and systems for use in our branch-store 
training programs; too much in the 
past has been too casual.” 

Fourth, they believe their training 
programs’ strong point to be “thorough- 
ness.” 

When asked to cite what they con- 
sidered as the strong points of their 
branch supervisory training programs, 
most respondents emphasized the thor- 
oughness of their programs: 

“Our training program has continu- 


ity . . . it is based on the actual de- 
mands of the shop managers . . . its 


close association with main-store de- 
partments and contact with buyers 

our seminar method which teaches 
trainees to think and to make direct 
application of the problems arising in 
group discussion.” 

Fifth, the respondents feel their 
training programs still contain weak- 
nesses. 

On the other hand, weaknesses cited 
by stores as still to be weeded out of 
their training programs for branch 
supervisors included : 


Winter 1956-1957 


“Insufficient supervision at times 
. . « lack of time and ability on part of 
our buyers to teach no follow up; 
our informal program does not ensure 
that a particular supervisor has been 
adequately indoctrinated.” 

Sixth, the respondents use many 
methods of evaluating both training 
programs and supervisors’ job  per- 
formances. - 

In order to devise a system to evalu- 
ate training programs, the stores cited 
various criteria: 

“Allied personnel managers’ confer- 
ence hold yearly comparison . . . re- 
sults in light of current business trends 

merit reviews and surveys of pro- 
gram participants (performance and 
results by statistical reports) . . . per- 
sonal interviews and consideration of 
sales related to other branches—rate of 
increase.” 

Criteria used in evaluating perform- 
ance of the branch-store supervisors 
follow similar patterns to those cited in 
weighing the worth of training pro- 
grams: 

“Individual results of department 

relationships with buyers con- 
appearance and functioning of 
regular rating 





cerned 
areas supervised . . 
sheets . . . job evaluation in all areas, 
every six months by branch managers, 
yearly by merchandise vice president 

sales, merchandising factor prof- 
its, attitudes, and morale of depart- 
ment.” 

Finally, the respondents cite “high 
cost” of training programs to be the 
most frequent objection voiced. 

In summation of the thoughts of the 
respondent stores on the -eemingly 
endless task of training personnel ade- 
quately to take over and run effectively 
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departments in branches, the question- 
naire contained a final query, ‘What 
are the most common objections to 
branch-store supervisory training made 
by retail executives?’ This question 
followed one dealing with methods of 
determining the cost of such training 
programs which no respondent an- 
swered directly. All replies to this 
question were vaguely worded phrases, 

not reduced to an actual 
. not considered excessive.” 


such as: ‘ 
figure 
And yet, retail executives cited “high 
cost” as the most frequently voiced 
objection by management to the train- 
ing of branch supervisors. Typical 
comments were: . too expensive 
because such training is too time con- 
suming .. . takes supervisors from 
selling floor . costly because of in- 
ability to hold potentials after two 
years’ of training . . . too much time 
away from the job . turnover of 
personnel decreases worth—and time 
wasted on training the wrong people.” 


Summary 


While many stores have developed, 
for their branch-store supervisory per- 
sonnel, training programs which they 
consider adequate, most respondents 
said they must still make many adjust- 
ments before evolving a truly satisfac- 
tory program. Because of the different 
atmosphere prevailing in their branch 


training 


stores, respondents tell us, 
programs for the branches are designed 
to emphasize the human relations aspect 
of supervisory work as well as the 
practical fields of systems and _pro- 
cedures. The branch-store supervisors, 
like main-store personnel, should be 
trained in basic areas such as merchan- 
dising principles and arithmetic. Be- 
cause of the wider range of their func- 
tions, however, they should be given 
more continuous guidance and training, 
This training, the respondents stated, 
may be either formal or informal, but 
it must be constantly adapted to meet 
the changing problems of the branch- 
store supervisor. 

All stores stated, further, that close 
liaison between the branch supervisor 
and main-store management is condu- 
cive to efficient operation. Meetings as 
often as once weekly appear to be the 
tested and proved means for mainte- 
nance of steady, profitable job per- 
formance. 

While very few of the responding 
stores considered their training pro- 
grams adequate in every respect, most 
stated that a steady expansion of branch 
operations would eventually result in a 
curriculum that would do the job. They 
emphasized that continuous reappraisal 
of the programs will remain necessary, 
however, as will experimentation with 
training devices and courses, plus care- 
ful research into the available aids. 
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RETAILERS! 
TEACHERS! 
STUDENTS! 
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$2.00 per copy 
On important retailing topics from accounting and advertising to the teaching 
of retailing . . . plus an author’s index of important writers from Abrahams 
to ZuTavern. 


A carefully chosen listing of books and pamphlets published in the field since 
the beginning of the field’s literature, from Terry’s The Retailer’s Manual 


(1869) through the end of 1952... 


TOPIC CLASSIFICATIONS: 


Accounting and Finance Display and Packaging Plant, Equipment, and 
Advertising and Sales General Management Layout 
Promotion General Retailing Public Relations 
Chain Stores History Sales Management, Sales- 
Color, Design, and Fashion Interior Decoration manship 
Consumer Education Merchandise Information Small Stores 
Co-operatives Merchandise Management Specialized Stores 
Directories and Information Personnel and Training Teaching Methods, Course 
Sources Planning and Research Contents 


For your copy (or for copies of the other research studies listed on the inside front 
cover of this issue) write directly to: 


RESEARCH DIVISION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF RETAILING 
WASHINGTON SQUARE NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 





COLLEGE GRADUATES: 


Invest One Year in Advanced : 
Study in New York to Prepare | 
for an 


Executive Career in 


Attractive positions await trained college 
gradvotes—men and women—in merchandising, 


advertising, fashion, personnel, management. 


THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF RETAILING 
SEPTEMBER-TO-JUNE GRADUATE PROGRAM... 


1. Master of Science Degree in 1 Year 
2. Practical, Paid Work Experience 
3. Cultural Advantages of New York City 


4. Unlimited Opportunities for Graduates 





New York University © School of Retailing 


100 Washington Squere East, New Tork 3 MY. SPring 7-2008, Ext. 258 


Write for Graduate Bulletin 
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